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Brownie Leach, 


GOOD GOODS 


Sire of the 1941 2-Year-Old Sensation Alsab, One of His 
: First Crop of Foals. 
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JANUARY 14 TO MARCH 7, 1942 


De Minimum Purses Will be $1,200 xb 


FEATURED BY 


THE WIDENER .. . . . . $50,000 Added 


3-Year-Olds and Up (114 Miles) March 7 
$25,000 Added 
3-Year-Olds February 28 
$10,000 Added 
3-Year-Olds and Up February 21 
BLACK HELEN HANDICAP—1'% Miles______________-_------------ $10,000 Added 
3-Year-Olds and Up, Fillies and Mares March 2 
HIALEAH PARK INAUGURAL HANDICAP—6 Furlongs__________-_- $ 5,000 Added 
3-Year-Olds and Up January 14 
BAHAMAS HANDICAP—7 Furlongs_-___--__-___-_---------------- $ 5,000 Added 
3-Year-Olds February 7 
STARES—6 $ 5.000 Added 
3-Year-Olds January 17 
PALM BEACH HANDICAP—7 Furlongs-_--_-_----------------------- $ 5,000 Added 
3-Year-Olds and Up January 24 
MIAMI BEACH HANDICAP—1 1-16 Miles (On the Turf)_____________- $5,000 Added 
3-Year-Olds and Up January 31 
HIALEAH JUVENILE STAKES—3 Furlongs__________________------- $ 5,000 Added 
2-Year-Olds March 7 
3-Year-Olds and Up, Fillies and Mares February 14 


NOTE—Entries close November 15, 1941 for The Widener, The McLennan, The Flamingo, 
Black Helen, and Hialeah Juvenile Stakes. All cthers close during the meeting. 
Stakes blanks are now available. 


SPECIAL AWARDS TO TRAINERS SPECIAL AWARDS TO LEADING 
IN DISTANCE RACES JOCKEYS AND TRAINERS 


Hialeah Park Is Now Ready to Receive Horses 
Stall Reservations Must Be Approved Before Shipping 


47 DAYS RACING—JANUARY 14 TO MARCH 7 INCLUSIVE 


For Stall Reservations and Other Information, Address: 
THE MIAMI JOCKEY CLUB, HIALEAH PARK, FLORIDA 


P. A. B. WIDENER Ss. H. McCORMICK CHARLES J. McLENNAN 
President Secretary and Treasurer Racing Secretary and Handicapper 
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Volume XXXVI 


Book Problem 


N 1940 THE BLOOD-HORSE published Thorough- 

bred Broodmare Records, one of the most com- 
prehensive publications ever made available to 
American breeders. It included all broodmares 
represented by winners in North America during 
the five-year period 1935-39 inclusive, and for 
each broodmare gave a list of her winning foals 
(whether within the five-year period or not), to- 
gether with the sire of each of these winners, and 
the number of races and amount of money won 
by each of them. There were three invaluable 
indexes. The book was published on a cost basis 
for 211 subscribers, and about 40 extra copies 
were printed and bound—enough, we thought, to 
account for late-comers over the period of two or 
three years. The book cost subscribers $40 a 
copy. The extra copies were offered at $60 each, 
and were taken up almost immediately. There are 
no further copies available, and anyone who has a 
copy for sale can have a good profit on it. 

THE BLOOD-HORSE, encouraged by the unex- 
pected demand for Thoroughbred Broodmare Rec- 
ords, which many purchasers referred to as the 
most valuable book ever published for breeders, 
this year proceeded to compile and publish the 
first of an annual series, called Thoroughbred 
Sires and Dams, listing all starters of 1940, ar- 
ranged first under their dams and next under their 
sires, with tabulated racing records under the 
dams and the detail of each winning race, as to 
distance, class, and value, under the sires. The 
book was bound in richly ornamented full steer- 
hide, as was Thoroughbred Broodmare Records 
(which it supplemented and amplified), included 
553 pages, and was offered at $17.50. 

In publishing Thoroughbred Broodmare Records 
THE BLOoD-HORSE asked for subscriptions in ad- 
vance, since it had insufficient capital to risk in 
such a venture. The demand was so encouraging 
that we decided not to ask for subscriptions for 
Thoroughbred Sires and Dams, but to take a 
chance with the smaller outlay of capital that was 
necessary to finance it. Five hundred copies were 
printed, and 400 have been bound. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States and Possessions, $5 a year; Canada, $6.50; other countries, $7. 
Building, Lexington, Ky. Telephone, 485. Mail address: P. 0. Box 1520, Lexington, Ky. 
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Number 18 


Now it begins to appear as a possibility that for 
the first time THE BLOOD-HORSE has overestimated 
the market for a book. To date only a little over 
200 copies have been accounted for. Other copies 
will be sold, certainly; and if the series is contin- 
ued for several years a complete set of the annual 
volumes will be of inestimable value to breeders 
concerned with the selection of breeding stock on 
a factual basis. 


But the major difficulty is that THE BLoop- 
HORSE cannot afford to risk its not very lush sup- 
ply of operating capital in such a way as to tie up 
a large percentage of its cash in an investment in 
which the chances lie between a small profit and 
a large loss, with the loss just now at odds-on. 
Further, it does not wish to spend a large portion 
of its resources of time and labor on the compila- 
tion of a book for only a couple of hundred cus- 
tomers. Hence we must announce our policy to- 
ward the matter. 


First, we propose to offer the remainder of the 
bound volumes of Thoroughbred Sires and Dams 
at the current price of $17.50 a copy until the to- 
tal of these books disposed of reaches 300, when 
we propose to advance the price to $20 a copy. 
When the total reaches 350 copies, the price will 
be advanced to $25 a copy. Perhaps this method 
will have the effect of speeding up the sale. 


Second, if at the end of the year it still appears 
that Thoroughbred Sires and Dams will not “break 
even” as a financial venture, we shall then decide 
which of three possible courses to follow. We 
shall either 1) discontinue the series immediately, 
2) publish it one more year, in a smaller edition 
and at a higher price, 3) reduce the content, use 
a less expensive binding, and offer it at a lower 
price. Of these three courses, our present disposi- 
tion is to take the first. 


We are not asking sympathy or begging for 
support, but merely seeking to discover the prefer- 
ences of our readers. We have published what we 
consider a book of rare value (in dollars and 
cents) to every breeder of Thoroughbreds in 
America. But we are not much inclined to pub- 
lish it for only 200 customers, even at a profit. 


Advertising rates on application. Office: Radio 
Entered as second class matter June 30, 1928, at Post Office 
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POINTS 


By J. A. Estes 


Frank Moss on Cards and Horses 


Introducing my old enemy, Col. Frank Moss, of 
Toronto, who is still trying to explain pedigrees 
to me and finds me as thick-headed and stubborn 
as ever. 


ARD PLAYER: Of course, my problems are 
much more complicated than yours. For in- 
stance, in a four-handed deal with a deck of 52 
cards there are 645,013,559,600 possible different 
combinations and while the chances of very ex- 
treme variety are comparatively small, they can- 
not be ignored. Whereas all you have to do (or at 
least I have seen it so stated) is to choose a sire 
that is of the right kind and mate him with a 
mare of the right kind, and there you are. 

HORSE BREEDER: Well, you seem to have 
settled that little matter very quickly and may I 
say glibly, and I will admit that there are a great 
many breeders who think as you do, but let me 
point out a few complications connected with 
breeding the race horse that you do not seem to 
have considered. In the first place the race horse 
is bred for speed. Now, speed is produced by a 
combination of many characters, some physical, 
some mental, some temperamental, and some en- 
tirely connected with the nervous system of the 
animal. Further, each horse is the result of the 
combination of the chromosomes in the repro- 
ductive cells of its sire and its dam, each of which 
furnishes 20 chromosomes, a total of 60 chromo- 
somes. Now, it is stated by biologists that the 
chromosomes are “the material basis of heredity, 
the vehicle by which the characteristic of one 
generation are handed on to the next.” These 
chromosomes contain genes which are so small 
that it is doubtful if they have ever been seen even 
with a powerful microscope. Nevertheless they 
are present in unknown numbers and it is they 
which determine every hereditary characteristic 
of every animal. Do not doubt their existence be- 
cause they cannot be seen. An electric current 
cannot be seen, nor the law of gravitation, nor 
many other things which can be proved to exist. 
In fact, gene is simply a “shorthand phrase for 
that something in the chromosome, whatever its 
nature may be, that is responsible for each and 
every characteristic in the progeny of the par- 
ents.” The possible combinations are almost in- 
finite. So much for a few complications. 

Now, of course, where we find a sire and a dam 
that both seem to have the necessary qualities in 
themselves, there is presumptive evidence at once 
that they are qualified to hand their qualities on 
to their progeny, and it is logical and natural that 
their chances of doing so should be considered 
better than those of parents which had shown 
fewer or slighter evidences of these qualities. 
But here is another complication. It is found 
that many, and indeed very many, horses of a 
definite racing class both male and female, do not, 
when placed in the stud, produce progeny which 
are in any way comparable to themselves as far as 
racing class is concerned. 

Let me elaborate on this very briefly. All 
Thoroughbred horses in the world are descended 
in male line from one of three ancestors: Eclipse, 
foaled 1764; Herod, foaled 1758; and Matchem, 
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Pimlico opens; Pimlico Special, 
st The Legs Exterminator Handicap. 

Friday Last day for registering foals of 
October 31 | 1941 without penalty. 


The Feet | Janney Handicap, Pimlico. 


Empire City closes; New Ro- 
chelle Handicap, Westchester 
Handicap. 

Pimlico Futurity, Pimlico. 

Sportsman's Park closes. 

Hunt, Phoenixville, 


Saturday 
November 1 
=< The Feet 
due on 1942 Travers 

Stakes ($50) and 1942 Alabama 

Stakes ($25). 


Sunday 


Thoroughbred Sires and Dams, 
November 2 


1940, is still available at $17.50 


x The Feet a copy. 

Mond 
3 Battleship Steeplechase Handi- 
‘Pp The Head cap, Pimlico. 


Tuesday Riggs Handicap, Pimlico. 
November 4 United Hunts Racing Associa- 


‘Pp The Head tion, Elmont, N. Y. (first day). 
Lady Baltimore Handicap, Pim- 
3 The Neck lico. 
Thursday 
November 6 Heiser Handicap, Pimlico. 
3 The Neck 
Friday 
November 7 Sagamore Handicap, Pimlico. 
The Neck 
Grayson Stakes, Pimlico. 
San Francisco Handicap, Tan- 
Saturday foran. 
November 8 United Hunts Racing Associa- 
Ui The Arms tion (second day). 
Middleburg Hunt, Middleburg, 
Va. 
Nov. 15 Nominations to Marchbank Handi- 


cap close. 


Dec. 1 Nominations close to Santa Anita 
Derby and Santa Anita Handicap. 
Payment due on 1942 Futurity 
Stakes ($65). 
Dec. 15 Payment due on 1942 National Stal- 


lion Stakes ($40), on 1942 Belmont 
Stakes ($50 first closing, $100 sec- 
ond closing), and on 1943 Belmont 
Stakes (first closing, $40). 


foaled 1748. The great majority spring from 
Eclipse (probably 75 to 80 per cent). Matchem 
is responsible for probably 12 per cent and Herod 
for about 8 per cent. (These figures are only ap- 
proximate and vary in different countries and at 
different times. ) 

If I should assert that these three horses of 
nearly two hundred years ago influenced animals 
of today (16 to 20 generations later) very few 
people would agree, and so I will not make that 
assertion, but one thing may be stated in a gen- 
eral way, and that is that descendants of Matchem 
in male line, for instance, have been noted for 
producing occasional great horses, but on the 
whole have not had as high a percentage of good 
progeny (from the point of view of racing and 
producing class) as, say, Eclipse’s descendants, 
and not for the same reason that white sheep eat 
more than black sheep. Herod and Eclipse had 
about an equal number of sons and in the early 
days shared success. through their descendants in 
approximately equal proportion. It seems obvious 
that there was something in the reproductive 
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Saturday, November 1, 1941 


| Four bright young men 
of the American Turf. On 
the left, the noted paint- 
er MARTIN STAIN- 
FORTH, who has por- 
'trayed many great horses 
|here and abroad. Next, 
JOHN L. HERVEY (Sal- 
|vator), one of the best 
most prolific writers 
‘on racing and breeding. 
‘Minus hat, usual, 
\HARRY WORCESTER 
|\SMITH, author, collec- 
tor, lifetime hunting en- 
thusiast. On the right, 
‘JOHN L. O'CONNOR, 
ithe “Sage of Schuyler- 
ville,’ owner of one of 
the greatest Turf librar- 
ies in existence. The 
‘snapshot was made in 
August at Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s Fanoc Farm, 
| Schuylerville, N. Y. 


capacity of Eclipse that was lacking in the other 
two, but let that pass, as it is of academic interest 
only, and let us come down to later times. 

CARD PLAYER: Just a moment. Early in 
your long speech you stated that the sire and dam 
furnished exactly equal numbers of character de- 
termining factors (chromosomes, you called 
them), and now you are dealing with male lines 
only. Why is that ? 

HORSE BREEDER: Well, there are two rea- 
sons for that. One, because a sire will average 
about 20 (and in some cases 30 or 40) times as 
many progeny as the dam and thus furnishes 
that much more evidence. Two, because it is very 
much easier to trace a male line back to its source 
and to note definite tendencies as regards success 
than it is a female line. There are many matrons 
that have profoundly influenced their progeny 
for several generations but it would take too long 
to deal with that phase of the subject. Make no 
mistake, each parent has an equal chance to de- 
termine the class of the progeny. 

CARD PLAYER: All right, what were you go- 
ing to say about modern times? 

HORSE BREEDER: Although there have been 
thousands of race horses bred since the time of 
Eclipse, Herod, and Matchem, the male lines that 
have survived (racing class only considered, of 
course) are extraordinarily few. The number of 
male lines shown by statistics compiled by the 
British Bloodstock Review for 1938, for instance, 
was Eclipse 7, Herod 1, Matchem 1. American 
statistics for the same year show rather more, 
but also indicate very convincingly that success 
has been confined to comparatively very few lines. 

The whole point of my argument is to try and 
show what a large part the element of chance 
Plays in breeding the race horse. I can best illus- 
trate, perhaps, by saying if you had a hand of 
cards dealt to you from a pack containing a few 
more aces and kings and a few less two-spots 


than the pack from which your opponents received 
their hands, you would certainly average more 
winning combinations, although of course you 
would quite often be dealt a “bust’”’ as well. Well, 
the best male lines (and females too for that mat- 
ter) represent decks of cards from which the 
twos and threes have been discarded and extra 
aces and so forth introduced in their place. Even 
thus you get numerous “bad hands” but your av- 
erage “hand” is better. 

I have said nothing about the law of “variation” 
which ensures that no two animals will ever be 
exactly alike, but which always is in the back- 
ground of the picture. 

Now, the whole point of my argument, as far as 
any benefit to race horse breeders is concerned, 
is to show that fortunate combinations of heredi- 
tary controlling factors are necessary to success, 
and that this fortunate combination is more likely 
to take place when statistics show that the ances- 
tors for several generations have consistently 
been furnishing more “aces” in their reproductive 
cells; or, as the horseman would put it, “have a 
better pedigree.” 


Estes on Cards and Horses 


OLONEL MOSS has returned to his favorite 

thesis, which is, roughly, that the more St. 
Simon, Bend Or, Hampton, Isonomy, Domino, and 
Ben Brush (these are his deuceless decks) you 
can crowd into a pedigree the more likely you are 
to produce a high-class race horse. Because he 
presumably voices the convictions of numerous 
experts and horse breeders, I must assume that 
his argument calls for a rebuttal. 

I could wish that some champion among the 
pedigree experts would sometime step out from 
behind the bush and state boldly the principles 
for selecting horses and mares worthy of parent- 
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hood and for selecting the proper matings from 
among these worthy ones. All that can be drawn 
from them is that the parents must be well bred 
and that, in making matings, one must hope for 
that fortuitous nick, or combination of bloodlines, 
which turns out well. If one of them would simply 
demonstrate the method by which a well bred 
horse can be distinguished from a badly bred 
horse, or if he would demonstrate how a nick can 
be turned to advantage, then I would have some- 
thing I could get my teeth into, and would do so 
gladly, even if it had to be called crow. But all 
these analogies between chromosomes and cards, 
these solemn affirmations of fortunate combina- 
tions, of unspecified “somethings,” are like mists 
floating in the moonlight, bodiless, and therefore 
invulnerable to bodily attack. 


But let us see if we can boil this one down until 
it is solid enough to handle. It seems to say what 
Colonel Moss has said several times in the past, 
that a good pedigree is essential to successful 
production; that a good pedigree is distinguishable 
from a bad pedigree by its greater proportion of 
ancestors of demonstrated prepotence, such as St. 
Simon, Bend Or, Isonomy, Hampton, Domino, and 
Ben Brush; that one creates a probable mathe- 
matical advantage by a wise selection of pedigree 
material on this basis, an advantage which may 
be lost unless he divines, or stumbles upon, the 
“fortunate combination.” 


Colonel Moss offers one item of proof: The 
comparison of the Eclipse, Matchem, and Herod 
male lines. If his generalization there were cor- 
rect he might have something, though I don’t 
know precisely what it would be. But the gen- 
eralization will not hold. Between Eclipse and 
Herod, Eclipse’s male line is by far the more 
ramified, but Herod’s name is by far the more 
often found in the body of extended pedigrees. 
This is a common phenomenon in livestock breed- 
ing. The most powerful hereditary influence, if 
its preeminence is such that it is worthy of in- 
breeding, tends toward the central sections of the 
pedigree, supporting male lines of lesser value. 
American male lines during the second half of the 
last century became so saturated with Lexington 
that the male line of Lexington disappeared. The 
same phenomenon occurred with St. Simon in 
England. But this is mostly beside the point, and 
not at all consequential, for male lines persevere 
mostly by chance. I am only arguing against the 
supposition of that nebulous “something” for 
Eclipse. 

The important point is Colonel Moss’ statement 
that Matchem’s male-line descendants “have not 
had as high a percentage of good progeny as, say, 
Eclipse’s.’”” I wonder how he arrived at that con- 
clusion. It may be correct, but I never took a 
sampling which indicated it was. If Colonel Moss 
will glance at the list of $100,000 winners in Amer- 
ica, for instance, he wil: find that about 20 per 
cent of them are from the Matchem line; or he 
will find about the same proportion in the list of 
118 top horses of the last 25 years for which tab- 
ulated pedigrees were given in the silver anni- 
versary supplement to THE BLOOD-HoRSE. If he 
will glance at THE BLOOD-HORSE supplement of 
stakes winners he will find that about 15 per cent 
of them are from the Matchem line. If he has 
counted enough horses to substantiate the general- 
ization, I should like to hear his report. 

The question at issue, boiled down a little fur- 
ther, is whether a pedigree with, say, Hampton, in 
the fifth generation of ancestors is better than a 
pedigree without Hampton. Colonel Moss says it 
is, because the pedigrees of good horses do have 
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Hampton. I say it isn’t, because the pedigrees 
of mediocre and poor horses have just about the 
same amount of Hampton as the good ones. Ag 
a matter of fact, there is a considerable basis for 
the impression that a pedigree might be better for 
not having Hampton, since such a pedigree would 
have to exist on the merit of the successive gen- 
erations, while the Hampton pedigree might have 
been perpetuated through several worthless gen- 
erations simply because that name made it look 
better than it was. 

This will sound like a silly idea to a good many 
observers, but it is easy enough to look around 
and find application for it. Look at the first three 
generations of the pedigree of *Blenheim II; Eng- 
land could have furnished forth a thousand better 
pedigrees among his contemporaries. Black Serv- 
ant is high up on the list of leading sires; run 
down the sires along the lower side of his pedi- 
gree: Laveno, Thurio, Paul Jones, Beadsman, I 
know a breeder who says he decided not to bid on 
Man o’ War because his third dam was by Mac- 
gregor. How many sons did Sweep have with 
better pedigrees than The Porter? And Chance 
Play and Chance Shot, what distinguishes the 
lower half of their pedigree besides Chance Play 
and Chance Shot? And Wise Counsellor, what a 
sire he would have been if he hadn’t had such an 
abominable pedigree that no one would trust a 
good mare to spend ten minutes in his company! 
And look at those funny names in the pedigree of 
Stimulus: *Esher, Erdenheim, John Morgan. 

Virtually all pedigrees show similarities. The 
further back you go, the greater the similarity. 
Take a hundred horses and you can estimate in 
advance the average proportion of Domino and 
St. Simon in the sixth generation, but there will 
be a considerable variation from horse to horse. 
But long before you get to the sixth generation 
you cease to find any difference, as far as ances- 
tors are concerned, between good horses and bad. 
For every Derby winner with Hampton in his 
pedigree you'll find hundreds of maidens with the 
same Hampton among their ancestors. 

The distinctions between race horses lie at the 
nearer end of the pedigree. Calumet Farm’s suc- 
cess this year furnishes a fair example. The 
principal contributors to this success (which is 
great enough to set a new money-winning record) 
are Whirlaway, Some Chance, Sun Again, Proud 
One, Mar-Kell. All are well enough bred, but no 
better bred than a thousand other horses now rac- 
ing in America. Whirlaway is out of a mare 
which, when Calumet bought her, had already pro- 
duced Reaping Reward, one of the best horses of 
his year. Some Chance and Proud One are out 
of the stakes winner Some Pomp. Mar-Kell is 
out of Nellie Flag, a top-flight stakes winner. 
Hug Again, dam of Sun Again, won 10 races and 
was a half-sister to four stakes winners. Here 
were qualifications you could lay your hand on. 
As an index for prediction such qualifications 
leave a lot to be desired, but they do offer a better 
than random chance for predicting probability. 
Hampton doesn’t. Neither does St. Simon, Bend 
Or, Isonomy, Domino, or Ben Brush. 


The Fame of Great Sires 


ET us take a little object lesson from right 
under our eyes on the methods of judging 
Thoroughbred parenthood, and incidentally on 
the futility of appraising pedigrees by the names 
of the famous sires they include. 
Glance down the list of the leading sires of the 
year. The first name is that of *Blenheim II. 
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He’s a great sire, and I propose to take nothing 
away from his fame, nor from that of any other 
sire hereinafter mentioned. But consider the 
more immediate sources of his fame. He is rep- 
resented by three stakes winners this year. 
Whirlaway is out of Dustwhirl, a non-starter 
which had already turned out, in Reaping Reward, 
a top-class performer before Warren Wright pur- 
chased her for Calumet Farm. Proud One is out 
of the stakes winner Some Pomp, which is also 
the dam of this year’s Futurity winner Some 
Chance. Mar-Kell is out of Nellie Flag, one of 
the highest-class mares of modern racing. Even 
in the case of Whirlaway, the second dam was a 
stakes winner. 


(Since the above was written Ficklebush has 
won the Selima Stakes. She is by *Blenheim II 
out of Fluton, by *Dis Donec. Fluton was a good- 
class, i. e., non-claiming, winner at two and three. 
At two she beat such horses as Infantry, Liberal, 
Transporter, etc., in an allowance race. She was 
unplaced in the Test Stakes and New England 
Oaks. ) 


Move down to *Sir Gallahad III, which has five 
stakes winners. Sir Jeffrey is out of the stakes 
winner One Hour, Roman is out of the stakes 
winner *Buckup. Fenelon is out of the non- 
starter *Filante, which had produced six stakes 
winners before she foaled him at the age of 21, 
and Foxbrough’s dam is Marguerite (ran once 
unplaced, injured), whose produce, even without 
Foxbrough included, have won more money than 
the produce of any other mare. The other stakes 
winner, Amphitheatre, is out of the non-starter 
Arena, which had already produced four winners 
and which, I readily admit, is “well bred,” though 
the name of St. James has never been prominent 
on the broodmare sire list. 


There is no necessity to examine each of the 
records in detail, but it is easy enough to note 


that four (Buster, Our Boots, Eternal Bull, and ~ 


Myrtlewood’s daughter Miss Dogwood) of *Bull 
Dog’s seven stakes winners are out of stakes 
winners, and that the second dam of another 
(Bull Reigh) was a stakes winner; that Man o’ 


War’s outstanding performer this year, War . 


Relic, is out of an outstanding race mare, Friar’s 
Carse; that Chance Play’s one stakes winner, 
Some Chance (ignoring the steeplechase per- 
former Invader), is out of the stakes winner 
Some Pomp; that of Chance Shot’s five stakes 
winners, two (Bucking, Your Chance) are out of 
stakes winners and the other three are out of 
daughters of stakes winners, two of the three 
having already produced stakes winners; and 
that one (Spiteful) of *St. Germans’ two stakes 
winners is out of a stakes winner and the other 
(Devil Diver) out of a mare which ran third in 
the Lassie Stakes. 


The case of Equipoise is also interesting. The . 


dead champion is represented this year by five 
stakes winners. Three of them, Level Best, Shut 
Out, and Swing and Sway, are out of high-class 
stakes-winning mares. Equifox is a son of a 
mare which won 11 races. Attention is the sec- 
ond foal of a mare which won two claiming races, 
a mare whose pedigree, while acceptable, is not 
at all extraordinary. Here again I repeat that I 
am not trying to detract from the value of the 
sires mentioned. I always thought that Equipoise 
had the makings of a great sire—simply because 
he was a great race horse, without qualification 
of any sort. The point is that a good sire needs 
the collaboration of a good mare. When good 
sires are mated with well bred mares the result- 
ing produce, on the average, cannot hold a candle 
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to the produce of good sires out of mares which 
have demonstrated either racing or producing 
class. 


In following up this study of the mares which 
had contributed to the leadership of the leading 
sires, I took the entire list of 20 leaders, as pub- 
lished in THE BLOOD-HoRSE of October 4 (these 
days it seems to take a long time to get anything 
printed.) Collectively they were represented by 53 
stakes winners of 1941. Sixteen of these were 
out of stakes winners, one out of a mare which 
had placed in stakes, nine others out of mares 
which had already produced stakes winners. In 
these three categories were 26 stakes winners, 
about 50 per cent of the total. (Nine of the 27 
were out of daughters of stakes winners.) Thir- 
teen others were out of winners, mostly winners 
of good class (non-claiming), and these, added 
to the 26 already accounted for, made up 75 per 
cent of the total. (Miss Dogwood and Ficklebush 
won stakes after these figures were made up.) 


There were three stakes winners whose dams 
placed without winning. These were Cassis, Al- 
sab, and Shot Put, of which the latter two had 
stakes winners for second dams. 


Four horses, No Competition, Dorimar, To a 
Tee, and Sassy Lady, were out of mares which 
raced only unplaced. If any pedigree expert can 
go to the tabulated pedigrees of the mares con- 
cerned and find there the revelation of their pro- 
ducing class, then he is an expert indeed. 


Seven horses are out of mares which did not 
race. These are Amphitheatre, Bay View, Bull 
Reigh, Air Sure, King Cole, Ocean Blue, and Fly- 
ing Indian. Here is another chance for the ex- 
perts to brush up. The breeding is all right, of 
course; but where is the key which distinguishes 
these mares from all the others whose breeding 
is all right? Where any special excellence does 
show up it is usually tied in more closely with the 
mares in the pedigree than with the sires. 

Here’s the moral. If the great sires of today 
are so strongly dependent on the hereditary 
strength of their best mates, does it not follow 
that the same thing must have been true of the 
great sires of yesterday? 

Here’s another moral. If three-fourths of the 
best get of the best sires come from mares whose 
value as potential producers had already been 
demonstrated either through their own perform- 
ances or the performances of their get, and if the 
pedigrees of the dams of the other fourth are not 
distinguished above the ordinary, wherein lies 
the value of a profound knowledge of pedigrees? 

The important evidences of producing value 
lie immediately before the breeder, not in the 
distant pedigree forest. They are 1) racing 
class, 2) already demonstrated producing class, 
and 3) very close relationship to racing class, 
the third test being necessary only when neither 
of the first two can be adequately applied. In 
applying the third test a careful study of con- 
formation may possibly be of value. There will 
always be good horses which cannot be account- 
ed for on this basis, of course, but neither can 
they be accounted for on the basis of the remoter 
sections of their pedigrees. 

I should like to explain again that there is no 
suggestion here that breeders confine their op- 
erations to the use of stakes-winning mares, as 
some of the blood-will-tell advocates have mis- 
quoted me. I use such mares as a Class for sta- 
tistical purposes only because they are a class 
and can be used easily. There are many mares 
of good class and high producing potentiality 
which are not stakes winners. A $2,000 selling 
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plater is well above the average as far as her 
expectancy as a producer is concerned. 

One more item, as a sort of afterthought. 
There are no stakes winners among Wise Coun- 
sellor’s winners this year, though he is well up on 
the list of leading sires. Why is this so, when 
Wise Counsellor had 11 per cent of stakes win- 
ners among his named foals to the end of 1940? 
I don’t know of course; perhaps it is only a co- 
incidence. But I have a suspicion. Wise Coun- 
sellor, a top-class horse within his distance 
limits, had a pedigree with almost none of the 
great names except that of Hanover; actually 
there were many great names in the pedigree, 
but they were not great to the modern genera- 
tion. So Wise Counsellor was ignored by vir- 
tually all the more prominent breeders, i. e., the 
ones with the best mares. He made a splendid 
record through the years, with the help of the 
commonest group of mares ever bred to a high- 
class horse. Finally the bigger breeders, im- 
pressed by his extreme prepotence, began to send 
him mares. They sent him, however, well bred 
mares instead of good mares. I don’t know, of 
course, but I suspect that it is those well bred 
mares which have pulled his average down this 
year. 

(Since the above was put in type Wise Coun- 
sellor has been credited with his first stakes win- 
ner of the year, the filly Wise Niece. She pro- 
vides a fair example of the generalization just 
made. Her dam is Drollery, by *Chicle out of a 
Peter Pan mare, hence she is very well bred, as 
far as sires are concerned. She raced twice un- 
placed at two, has an undistinguished record as a 
producer, Wise Niece being much the best of her 
produce. ) 


Market Wise 


NE more notation should be made. Brokers 

Tip, which won one race in his career, the 
Kentucky Derby, is on the list of leading sires by 
reason of Market Wise, a cheap 2-year-old of 
1940 which is one of the outstanding 3-year-olds 
of 1941. The dam of Market Wise is the non- 
winner On Hand, by On Watch out of the grand 
producer Kippy, by Broomstick. What of On 
Hand? Well, I'll tell you. 

In the fall of 1932 Howard Oots broke two On 
Watch yearling fillies he had received from Hor- 
ace N. Davis, at the old Kentucky Association 
track, Lexington. One, a bay, was out of Kippy, 
the other, a black, was out of Sox. Mr. Oots 
thought at first that the black was the better one. 
But when they were set down for a speed test of 
a quarter of a mile on the downhill stretch, they 
broke together, ran together, head-and-head, and 
were clocked the two furlongs in 221, seconds, 
with the bay in front by a head. “I had seen a 
few other horses run that fast down the old Lex- 
ington stretch, but I never saw two horses do it 
the way these two fillies did. I made up my mind 
then and there that I wanted some On Watch 
mares; that was how I came to buy War Plum- 
age.” The bay filly was On Hand, which, Mr. 
Oots remembered, had unsound ankles; she start- 
ed only once, finished second. The black was 
Watch Her, a terrifically fast filly which horse- 
men still remember for her feat of winning at 
Belmont Park after she had dislodged her jockey 
at the start and run away about four miles and a 
quarter—a feat, incidentally, which virtually 
ruined her for racing. 

On Hand entered the stud in Virginia, and there 
produced Market Wise, her third foal and third 
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winner. She is now the property of King Ranch 
and is located in Texas. She stands about 16.2. 
Howard Rouse, friend of Robert J. Kleberg, re- 
cently asked me if I had ever seen her. I couldn't 
remember that I had. ‘Well, if you had, you'd re- 
member,” he said. “You wouldn’t forget this 
mare any more than you would forget Man o’ 
War.” From which I take it that she is an ex- 
traordinary specimen. 


She's Well Bred 


HE importance which attaches to pedigrees, 

and especially to the far reaches of pedi- 
grees, is as complete as it is nonsensical. I note 
it especially during the fall sales at Lexington, 
Even the cattle breeders and bush-racing sports- 
men of the great West, level-headed, practical- 
minded as they are, don’t seem to feel content 
until they have the assurance of half a dozen 
experts to the effect that the $100 mare they 
have just bought has a good pedigree. 

“What difference does it make,” I said to one 
of them, “whether you have a pedigree or not? 
What you want is a horse.” 

“Yeah,” he grinned, “maybe that’s right. Like 
I tell ’em about cattle-—you can’t milk a certifi- 
cate.” 

But this universal child’s game of stacking up 
names in pedigrees like building blocks and sur- 
mounting the structure with a tinseled star of 
hope is, and always has been, propagandized by 
the Wizards of Oz who know all about pedigrees 
and can explain anything after it has happened. 

As an instance, the current issue of the Ameri- 
can Bloodstock Review has an anonymous article 
by a good friend of mine who knows more about 
pedigrees than I shall ever try to learn. It’s 
about Stand Pat, sire of Canada’s outstanding 
2-year-old, Ten to Ace. 


Stand Pat, a chestnut horse, was foaled in 1931 
and was bred by F. Wallis Armstrong at his 
Meadowview Farm, Moorestown, N. J., and with the 
possible exception of Case Ace [and maybe Caval- 
cade, huh?], the best horse ever bred by Mr. Arm- 
sirong. ... 

Stand Pat has every license to make a first-class 
sire. His dam, “Low Degree, ... was a very un- 
successful race mare—she was none too sound.... 

Though a bad racemare, *Low Degree was a 
very well-bred one, her third dam [hey! what 
about the rest of the pedigree?] was Monte Rosa 
by the St. Leger winner, Craig Millar, and Monte 
Rosa was the dam of “Belle Rose, the ancestress of 
four racehorses and four good sires, Sweep, John 
P. Grier, Pennant and Novelty. As a matter of fact, 
Stand Pat is a "double Monte Rosa” and if he was 
standing in Kentucky, he very probably would 
make a first class sire. 


Now, there’s a sample you won't be able to im- 
prove on very much. She’s well bred; she had a 
good third dam. She had a good third dam, ergo, 
she’s well bred. There ain't no catching these 
pedigree experts. If a horse does well, they'll 
make his pedigree good one way or another; if 
he does badly, they'll know the reason for that, 
too. 

Stand Pat was a good race horse. In that 
statement is enough evidence to indicate his 
probability as a sire, and it is a great deal 
handier, for explaining purposes, than his fourth 
dam. 

Stand Pat’s sire record is short, simple, satisfy- 
ing. In his first crop were two foals, in his sec- 
ond crop two foals. From each crop came one 
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high-class 2-year-old Canadian stakes winner, 
Undisturbed and Ten to Ace. Undisturbed was 
out of the stakes winner Calm. Ten to Ace was 
out of the stakes winner Royalite, which as a 2- 
year-old won the Schuylerville Stakes and beat 
so good a filly as Blue Warbler by four lengths, 
at level weights. Sure, Stand Pat would make 
good in Kentucky. Breed him to mares like that 
and he’ll make good anywhere. 


«« »» 


Ringer, All Right 


The first hearing before the Illinois State Rac- 
ing Commission on the Hasty Notion—-Rapid 
Bone ringer case came October 24, with final 
identification of the horse as the chief outcome. 
Various witnesses, including Steward William 
Hamilton; Brad Brodsky, who had sold the horse 
to William S. Rafferty, and Jockey Ralph Bohn, 
who rode the so-called Rapid Bone at Hawthorne, 
established this. Brodsky had claimed the horse 
Hasty Notion from J. E. Widener for $5,500, sold 
him to Rafferty for $9,500, and he said he had 
instructed his trainer, Harry Baker, to report the 
sale to the racing secretary at Havre de Grace, 
but that this had not been done. 


Mr. Rafferty and his aunt, Mrs. Grace Ehinger, 
both of Philadelphia, are apparently the owners 
of Hasty Notion now, but neither answered the 
commission’s request to be present at the hear- 
ing. Neither did R. V. C. Van Cleve, of Abilene, 
Texas, who was listed as owner and trainer of 
Rapid Bone when the horse ran at Hawthorne in 
September. 


«« »» 


Australia's Leading Sires 


*Beau Pere, now at Louis B. Mayer's stud in 
California, was the leading sire in Australia and 
New Zealand for the 1940-1941 season, this being 
his second successive occupancy of the top seat 
in the class. He had 30 winners of 89 races worth 
£41,710, a highly satisfactory achievement with- 
out being anything bordering on records. 


When you consider that *Beau Pere stood in 
England for a meagre fee of nine guineas (about 
$45) and was sold to a New Zealand studmaster 
for 100 guineas, his rise to fame is remarkable. 
He was an immediate success at the stud in New 
Zealand, where he reached the top of the list of 
winning sires at the end of three seasons. Then 
he was purchased for 3,300 guineas for Australia, 
by W. J. Smith, part-owner of Ajax and owner of 
Manitoba. 


The Buzzard (he raced in England as The 
Bastard) was second on the list; his stock are 
great stayers. Old Rowley, 100-to-1 winner of 
the last Melbourne Cup, is by The Buzzard, as is 
the brilliant 3-year-old Yaralla. The six leading 
sires of the 1940-1941 season were: 


Sire Winners Races Amount 
*Beau Pere, by Son-in-Law___-- 30 89 £41,710 
The Buzzard, by Snvion Kop____- 43 94 34,864 
Gay Lothario, by Gay Crusader__ 43 91 33,744 
Pantheon, by 38 21,801 
Spearfelt, bv Spearhead 92 19,844 
Veilmond, 42 93 18,703 


Of the above, Veilmond was bred in New Zea- 
land, Spearfelt in Australia. Two of the six, 
Spearfelt and The Buzzard, are male-line de- 
seendants of Australia’s racing hero, Carbine. 

GWYN JONES 
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TURF TOPICS 


a The Briton 


Good 2-Year-Old Crop 


ONDON, Sept. 29 (By Air Mail).—We had two 

days of enjoyable sport in delightful weather 
at Newmarket on September 24-25, but, with noth- 
ing of outstanding importance on either day’s 
card, attendances were very small. September 
has been a good month of weather, and the genial 
sunshine of the past three weeks has saved the 
situation so far as the harvest is concerned, but it 
has had the effect of making galloping grounds 
unseasonably firm, and I do not recall an oc- 
casion when the going has been so hard for a 
Newmarket “First October” meet.ng. As a result 
of these con.itions, a number of the leading 2- 
year-olds have been eased and I hear that the 
King’s unbeaten colt, the strapping Big Game, 
has been retired for the season. We had been 
looking forward to the renewal of his rivalry 
with Lord Derby’s colt Watling Street in the Mid- 
dle Park Stakes, but it seems that we shall have 
to wait until the Guineas next spring before they 
clash again. Watling Street will not, however, 
have matters all his own way in the Middle Park, 
for it is the intention to saddle the King’s un- 
beaten filly Sun Chariot. The test should show 
clearly how the young colts and fillies stand in 
relation to each other. The season’s crop, taken 
altogether, is well above the average in point of 
merit, in my opinion. It is, indeed, high time that 
we had a “vintage year,’ and I look with confi- 
dence to next season providing us with worthy 
competitors for the classics. We have not seen 
a truly high-class 3-year-old since Blue Peter left 
the stage. 


2-Year-Olds in Action 


LTHOUGH none of those which will be lead- 

ing the Free Handicap weights was in action, 
the 2-year-olds provided the chief interest at 
Newmarket last week. First race of the meeting, 
the Wicker Stakes (5 f.), for fillies only, was won 
by what I should rate the best-class animal seen 
under silks during the week, Major W. V. Beatty’s 
charming chestnut Gloria Mundi, a daughter of 
Gold Bridge out of Plantagra, by Plantago. She 
stepped up on her previous displays, which have 
all been creditable, and won in a hack canter by 
eight lengths from Mrs. Arthur James’ Hay Har- 
vest (by Hyperion), with H. Hermon-Hodges’ 
Larch Rose (by Sir Cosmo) third and Lord As- 
tor’s Highway Code fourth. Gloria Mundi is not 
bred to stay, but it will require a flier to take 
down her number in five- and six-furlong dashes. 


Another 2-year-old filly of much promise, and 
one which is likely to train on into an Oaks candi- 
date, is Lord Derby’s bay Equipoise, a daughter 
of Bobsleigh out of Complacent, by Colorado. She 
had 18 opponents for the Isleham Stakes (5 f.), 
and won easily by three lengths from Mrs. Glor- 
ney’s filly Camarilla (by Cameronian), with Mrs. 
Bezner’s colt Bravona (by Truculent) third. The 
King’s stylish-looking colt King’s Scholar, by 
Felstead, finished a fair fourth. It was his first 
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appearance on a race course, and he seems to have 
the making of a useful horse. 

The eight youngsters saddled for the Bucken- 
ham Stakes, over a mile, did not represent such 
high class. A. R. Cox’s colt Footprint (by Papy- 
rus out of a Son-in-Law mare) won by a neck 
from H. Joel’s gelding Liegeman (by Alluvial), 
with J. A. Hirst’s colt Argon (by Colombo) third. 

Other 2-year-old races at the meeting were 
handicaps. L. Hyman’s grey filly by Portlaw out 
of Much Ado won the Cowlinge Nursery (5 f.) by 
a head from the colt by Cameronian out of Con- 
stellate, with Muzloom (by *Mahmoud) a neck 
away third of nine. The Histon Nursery (7 f.) 
went to Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen’s useful filly by 
Colombo out of Filastic, by Solario. Runner-up, 
beaten a neck, was Lord Fitzwilliam’s colt by 
Bala Hissar out of Courtley, while T. H. Farr’s 
colt Pentosan (by Coronach) was a short head 
away third of 18. The close finishes for these 
nurseries was a tribute to the work of the handi- 
capper, but it also emphasizes that the form of 
the 2-year-olds is consistent. This usually means 
that the quality is good. 


The Older Divisions 


E had a decided pointer to the Cambridge- 

shire in the race for the Swaffam Stakes 
(1% m.). There were only four runners, and 
slight odds were laid on Prince Aly Khan's 3- 
year-old Annatom. The gamble would have been 
landed if the sturdy-looking son of Firerari had 
run with any heart, but he swerved and shirked, 
and was beaten a head by Mrs. Arthur James’ filly 
Beausite (by Bold Archer), with S. Vlasto’s 5- 
year-old Diadoque (by Blandford out of Dulce) 
four lengths away third. Diadoque, trained by 
Captain Boyd-Rochfort, was conceding a good 
deal more than weight-for-age to the two 3-year- 
olds which beat him, yet he led for a mile and alto- 
gether created a most favorable impression. He 
is in the Cambridgeshire with only 113 pounds to 
carry, and as it seems that his patient trainer has 
coaxed the good-looking bay back into his best 
form, it is not surprising that he has been made 
favorite for next week’s big handicap. 

A dozen 3-year-olds of moderate class contested 
the September Stakes (7 f.), and the winner was 
the grey colt Night Porter, by Portlaw out of 
Stale Mate, by Francis Joseph, owned and trained 
by J. U. Gaskell. 

Of livelier interest than this were the handicaps 
for older horses. Some of our best sprinters were 
among the dozen competing for the Links Handi- 
cap (5 f.), and the rejuvenated 5-year-old gelding 
Portobello (by Portlaw) registered his third win 
off the reel, beating Linklater (by Fleeting Mem- 
ory) and The Druid (by *Bahram) a neck and 
three parts of a length. Portobello covered the 
Chesterfield Course five furlongs in a fifth of a 
second under the minute, which is nice work. 

The Newmarket October Handicap (112 m.) 
was taken by Major R. A. L. Cohen's improved 
4-year-old Eurasian, a son of Taj ud Din. He won 
with a little to spare from Leon Volterra’s 4-year- 
old filly Quick Arrow (by Casterari), with F. 
Weeden’s gelding Lovetin (by Winalot) running 
on in the style of a Cesarewitch hope to finish 
third. Best Cesarewitch trial of the week, how- 
ever, was the Clare Handicap (2 m. 24 yards) 
which Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen’s 4-year-old Ver- 
batim won easily from 7-year-old Owenstown, 
with Paradise Club third and Caracalla and 
Luncheon Hour among the unplaced. Verbatim 
“stays forever,’ which is a little surprising see- 
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ing that he is by the Phalaris horse Manna. His 
dam, Vervelle, is a Buchan mare. 

Backers had a fair meeting on the whole, but 
they had one severe jolt, in the Norwich Handi- 
cap (114 m.) for 3-year-olds. This was won by 
the lightly weighted filly Dancing Light, a daugh- 
ter of Royal Lancer out of Golden Pomona, by 
Buchan, which started at forlorn odds. There 
was no fluke, however, about the way in which 
she accounted for Lord Glanely’s filly Sunny 
Dear (by Solario), Lord Rosebery’s colt Neptune 
(by Hyperion), and 11 others. 

We concluded the week with the one-day meet- 
ing at Ripon, in Yorkshire. Lord Rosebery sent 
his useful little 3-year-old filly Mercy (by Fair 
Trial out of Pip Emma, by Solario) to contest 
the Curfew Stakes (1 m.) and she proved equal to 
flooring the odds laid on Sir Victor Sassoon's 4- 
year-old Congratulations (by Felicitation), which 
had been “farming” this class of event at north- 
ern meetings of late. None of the other Ripon 
winners calls for comment. 


News in Brief 


PAYNE, the Epsom trainer, is to take over 

e most of the jumpers trained for Miss 

Dorothy Paget by the late Owen Anthony. They 

include Roman Hackle, Solford, Kilstar, Wonersh, 
John Lewis, and Roman Days. 

Lord Rosebery has had the misfortune to lose 
his good mare Bongrace, the dam of Ptolemy. 
There is a foal from the mare by Blue Peter. 

Sandwich, the 1931 winner of the St. Leger, has 
been sold for export to Brazil. He is a bay by 
Sansovino out of Waffles, dam also of the Derby 
winner Manna. 

Stewards of the N. H. Committee have ruled 
that no selling races shall be run at meetings 
under their rules until further notice. It is of in- 
terest to note that the stakes money for the six 
events at Nottingham on November 8, first of the 
coming season's N. H. fixtures, totals £1,100. 

By order of the Ministry of Agriculture the 86 
acres of Royston Heath, which have been used as 
a training ground since the uays of James I, are 
to be put under the plough. 


« « »» 


The Churches in New Jersey 


Probably no State which wants racing has had 
as much trouble getting it as New Jersey. For 
years there was a racing commission and no rac- 
ing. The sport was finally legalized, in 1939, and 
there have been steady rumors of tracks ever 
since—but no tracks. Financial difficulties, the 
growing requirements of the national defense 
program for steel and other essentials, have been 
largely responsible. Chief vestige of hope for 
New Jersey racing at present lies in a provisional 
license for a track in Camden County (next door 
to Philadelphia). On October 23 a delegation 
representing the Camden Protestant churches 
and some civic organizations appeared before the 
New Jersey Racing Commission, asked it to keep 
racing out of Camden County. 


«« »» 


SUFFOLK DOWNS has applied to the Massachu- 
setts State Racing Commission for dates from 
If ap- 
proved the Eastern Racing Association will have a 
60-day meeting. 
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Breeders 


HE achievement of Campus Fusser in winning 

the Pacific Northwest’s principal stakes at- 
traction of last summer, the Longacres Mile at 
Seattle, attracted the attention of breeders 
throughout the country to the State of Washing- 
ton as a producer of Thoroughbreds. Campus 
Fusser was bred and trained by Allen Drum- 
heller, of Walla Walla, and is owned by Mrs. 
B. N. Hutchisen, of Seattle, thus providing an all- 
Washington victory. He is to be sent to Santa 
Anita Park this winter for a crack at the $100,- 
000 handicap. 

Mr. Drumheller is not alone in breeding Thor- 
oughbreds in the State. As a matter of fact, he 
is one of 42 members of the Washington Horse 
Breeders Association, an organization whose pur- 
pose is to further the interests of the horse in 
the State. 

On September 29, 1940, a dozen breeders met 
in Seattle and formed the Washington Horse 
Breeders Association, modeled somewhat along 
the lines of the Maryland Horse Breeders’ As- 
sociation. Chosen to head the association for the 
first year was George C. Newell, Seattle insur- 
ance man, with Ralph W. Allen, also of Seattle, 
as secretary-treasurer. Mr. Newell at the recent 
annual meeting declined to run again for the 
presidency and was succeeded by Mr. Allen. 
M. B. Jackson was elected secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Jackson, president of the Overlake Riding 
Club, is generally interested in saddle horses but 
also shares ownership cf several Thoroughbred 
broodmares, in connection with the Veysey 
Stables. Mr. Allen with his father, George Allen, 
owns the Allenwood Farm at Greenbank, Widby 
Island. Ralph Allen is a business associate of 
B. N. Hutchison, husband of Campus Fusser’s 
owner. Vice president of the association is Glenn 
W. Granger. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Newell and Mr. 
Allen the association has built on a solid founda- 
tion. A membership drive was successful and 
the organization now numbers nearly every 
Thcroughbred breeder in the State. A survey of 
the Thoroughbred farms in the State was made 
and present plans include a survey each year, 
in order to keep a check on the growth of the 
industry in Washington. 

The most important accomplishment of the 
association to date in regard to the breeders of 
the State was the procurement of an agreement 
with the Washington Jockey Club, which operates 
Longacres, to pay 5 per cent of the sum of the 
winning purse to the breeder of any 2- or 3-year- 
old winner foaled in Washington, providing the 
breeder is a member of the association. Plans 
are under way to arrange a similar agreement 
with the Playfair track at Spokane. The as- 
sociation is also working in conjunction with 
Longacres to assist in filling Washington-bred 
races. 

The asscciation is now engaged upon a pro- 
gram to prove to the rest of the United States 
that Washingtonians can breed Thoroughbreds 
which will meet the standards set by horses 
bred in states with older traditions and proved 
horses. Said Mr. Allen, “We know we can boast 
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of our climate. We know we can boast of the 
quality of our feed. We hold the opinion that 
our timothy hay is second to none produced in 
these United States. We have now to demon- 
strate that horses raised here can perform in 
the manner which will be a credit to the State 
in which they were bred.” At present Washing- 
tonians are pointing with most pride to Campus 
Fusser, a 3-year-old by Gladiator—Campus 
Queen, by *Brig O’Doon; Prince Ernest, a 2-year- 
old by Fort Churchill—-Half Saint, by St. James, 
winner of the 1941 Washington Futurity; and 
Scar Leg, a promising 3-year-old colt by Black 
Forest (a son of Black Toney)—-Bug, by Gladia- 
tor. 

Not only does the association propose to show 
horsemen throughout the country that the Wash- 
ington-bred is equal to other horses, but it hopes 
to inaugurate a program of educating the public 
as to the benefits of horse racing and breeding 
to the public, and in particular to farmers. One 
of the projects for the current fiscal year of the 
Washington Horse Breeders Association is a pad- 
dock sale at Longacres in June, 1942. 


« « »» 


United Hunts 


The first day of the fall meeting of the United 
Hunts Racing Association will be held, as usual, 
on Election Day, wich this season falls on No- 
vember 4, and, while other New Yorkers are in- 
terested in the mayor’s race (La Guardia is the 
stable information), the hunt race group will be 
considering the Cherry Malotte Steeplechase, the 
Temple Gwathmey Memorial Steeplechase Hand- 
icap, and five other events, four of them on the 
fiat. The racing will be held at Belmont Park, 
and since even the United Hunts feels the lift of 
pari-mutuel betting, purses will range from $1,- 
500 to $3,000. A second day's racing comes No- 
vember 8. 


« « » » 


J. A. ESTES, editor of THE BLOOD-HORSE and 
secretary of the American Thoroughbred Brecders 
Association, will attend the Maryland Fall Sales, 
plans later to visit several Eastern centers of re- 
search on equine diseases, as well as a few breed- 
ing farms. 
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By Norris Royden 


Five Years of Vanderbilt 


ITH the conclusion of the autumn meeting at 
Pimlico on November 13, five years of rac- 
ing at Baltimore’s historic course under the lead- 
ership of Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt will have 
been completed. When he assumed the presi- 
dency of the Maryland Jockey Club at the age of 
25, Vanderbilt was hardly more than a youth and 
it may be said now, more than in 1937, that he is 
wise beyond his years. 

The advent of Vanderbilt at Pimlico was dis- 
turbing at first, as the track’s policies were dic- 
tated by tradition. That he desired a free hand 
in providing the sort of sport he believed Pimlico 
should have is indicated in the fact that he has 
become the leading stockholder in an organiza- 
tion whose profits, when there are profits, are 
meagre. 

Vanderbilt wants the best racing possible at 
Pimlico and that he has succeeded is demon- 
strated in the track’s rejuvenated popularity. He 
introduced the stakes-a-day policy for both spring 
and fall meetings and they have been carried out 
whether the fields numbered two horses or 20. 
He is quite content to have only two starters in 
the Pimlico Special and even if there were more 
betting on this contest it would be straight only. 

Whereas the spring meeting usually is the most 
profitable, its racing isn’t nearly as good as that 
during the fall, excepting, of course, for races like 
the Preakness, Dixie Handicap, and Pimlico Oaks. 
The reason is that in the spring the good stables, 
all well filled with green material, are scattered 
throughout the East and Middle West. Pimlico 
has little opposition for the good stables in the 
autumn and gets those that are still intact. Con- 
sequently, the better overnight events as well as 
the stakes usually attract smart fields resulting in 
spirited competition. 

This Pimlico Special nowadays occupying rac- 
ing’s spotlight was conceived by Vanderbilt in 
1937 for the purpose of bringing together War 
Admiral and other good 3-year-olds still in action. 
It was staged on opening day, as its successors 
have been. The following fall Vanderbilt was 
successful in bringing together Seabiscuit and 
War Admiral in their memorable match and out 
of that race came the idea to stage the Special 
every year as a championship event, open to 
horses of all ages at a mile and three-sixteenths 
by invitation only. The conditions for the 1941 
running of the Special provide that to become 
eligible horses had to win any one of 24 races 
listed as so-called qualifying events, including the 
country’s more important features, such as the 
Kentucky Derby, Suburban Handicap, and Santa 
Anita Handicap. The door was left open, how- 
ever, to permit a special invitation to any horse 
proving worthy as did Alsab. He was invited to 
participate and his connections for several weeks 
were strongly in the notion of accepting. 


Distance and Money 


ANDERBILT is a “bug” on distance racing 
and to that end introduced the Exterminator 
Handicap last fall at two miles and 70 yards. He 
also revived the Bowie Handicap, now known as 
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the Governor Bowie, and this affair of a mile and 
five furlongs, with $10,000 in added money, is the 
closing day attraction. The name undoubtedly 
was changed to prevent association with the 
Bowie race course, whose meeting immediately 
follows Pimlico. 

At Belmont Park, where he also is president 
but doesn’t have quite the same free hand as at 
Pimlico, Vanderbilt instructed John B. Campbell 
to card a race at a mile and one-half or more 
daily. The veteran racing secretary was dubious 
about all of the races filling and was agreeably 
surprised when they did. The same instructions 
have been given Charles J. McLennan, the equally 
efficient program-maker at Pimlico. 

The program arranged for the Pimlico meeting 
is as diversified as it can be with the added money 
ranging from $2,500 to $15,000 for the Pimlico 
Futurity. The latter event, to be run Saturday, 
promises to gross about $40,000. It and the Wal- 
den Handicap, with $7,500 added, are the principal 
races for 2-year-olds. Most important of the 
other contests for older horses is the time-honored 
Riggs Handicap, $10,000 added at a mile and 
three-sixteenths. 

Vanderbilt will be viewing all of Pimlico’s races 
from his box near the finish line. During the 
mornings, after he has watched his own horses 
go through their training paces at Pimlico or his 
nearby Sagamore Farm, he will be somewhere in 
the close vicinity of Secretary McLennan’s office. 
He doesn’t ask any of his fellow directors to as- 
sume any of the worry or responsibility over the 
racing program and he takes an active hand in 
the promotion department, in which his arch con- 
jurer is the former steamship agent Dave Woods. 


Uncle Matt 


URING his tenure at Pimlico, Vanderbilt 
hasn’t bothered with any of the operating de- 
tails nor nas he had to. He inherited Matt Daiger, 
who is as much a part of Pimlico as the eighth- 
pole, but outside of seeing it freshly painted every 
spring and scrubbed every racing day, his interest 
stops. What happens by that red-and-white stand- 
ard is for the president to muse over. His 
thoughts are centered on smooth operation and 
absolute cleanliness of the entire plant. 

This medium-sized, affable gentleman, who has 
caused Pimlico to be regarded as one of the best- 
operated tracks in the country despite its an- 
tiquity, was born in 1872. He went to work at the 
age of 12 and was a hotel clerk when he was 
“Joaned” in 1898 to the old Maryland Agricultural 
Society, headed by Governor Frank Brown, which 
staged trotting races at Pimlico. Daiger’s job 
was to act as secretary and to supervise the oper- 
ation of the old clubhouse where the out-of-town 
owners and drivers made their Baltimore head- 
quarters. This same building continues in use for 
a dining room and sleeping quarters for visiting 
horsemen. 

The plant was sold at auction in 1904, by an act 
of the legislature, and was purchased for $70,000 
by the late William R. Hammond, who leased it 
the following year to the Maryland Jockey Club, 
which has operated it since under a lease arrange- 
ment. Daiger served as assistant to William P. 
Riggs, the secretary and general manager, until 
the latter’s death in 1926, when Daiger was ele- 
vated to the vacant post. “Uncle Matt’ knows 
just about everyone of importance living in Balti- 
more and Maryland. In carrying out the instruc- 
tions of the Maryland State Racing Commission, 
he encounters few if any difficulties. 
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Saturday, November 1, 1941 


NEW YORK 
Lest Week 


HE 1941 New York season, except for the two- 

day United Hunts meeting at Belmont Park 
November 4 and 8, will end November 1, four- 
teenth and last day of the Empire City meeting. 
It is already more than certain that it will set new 
records of many kinds; some in fact are already 
set. Last year there were $103,601,096 wagered 
through the new totalizators; that mark was 
passed several weeks ago, and the 1941 total is 
likely to be around $125,000,000. Last year the 
daily average distribution, including all tracks, 
was $15,334; though figures are not yet available 
for this year, the fact that purses have been 
raised to a $1,500 minimum, and that several new 
events were inaugurated is enough to ensure a 
raise in this department also. 

The second Saturday of the Empire City meet- 
ing, October 25, was featured by the Ardsley 
Handicap, and by the new two-mile Daingerfield 
Handicap, a $5,000 event which was run this year 
as an overnight event, but seems likely to grow 
to the stature of a stakes race in the future. The 
Ardsley, for 2-year-olds, drew few of the top per- 
formers of the year, despite its $10,000 endow- 
ment, and perhaps for this reason had a big field 
of 11. Shut Out, coupled with Buckskin to form 
the Greentree entry, was a 3-to-2 favorite, but 
he finished third, while Mill River Stable’s Fair 
Call, at nearly 37 to 1, made a runaway of the 
race, setting a new track record of 1:4145 for the 
mile and 70 yards. 

The Daingerfield drew nine starters, and the 
winner was Marshall Field’s English-bred *Pip- 
ing Rock, by Fairway. The favorite, Russia, was 
fourth. This was also the case in the King 
Saxon Handicap, a $2,500 overnight sprint in 
which Our Boots made his first start since July. 
Our Boots was running well at the end, and he 
worked out a mile, but fourth was the best he 
could do. In fact, the only favorite to score dur- 
ing the afternoon was Brave Friar, by Sting, 
which won a race for maidens of all ages. Donald 
Meade rode three winners. 

Two stakes events mark the last day of the 
season, Saturday, November 1. Most important 
is the $25,000 Westchester Handicap, at 154. 
miles, in which Fenelon will be his usual unknown 
quantity. Boysy, winner of the Scarsdale, Wal- 
ler, Omission, Corydon, Dit, Robert L., Ponty, 
Royal Man, and War Relic are among the eli- 
gibles, as are Pictor and Haltal, though if these 
two go in the Pimlico Special they are unlikely 
starters. The supporting event is the New 
Rochelle Handicap, at six furlongs, for all ages, 
with a purse of $5,000. 


Longshot 


The twenty-second running of the Ardsley 
Handicap ($10,000 added, 2-year-olds, mile and 
70 yards) at Empire City Saturday, October 29, 
drew 11 starters. Empire’s record crowd of 
26,745 figured that Greentree Stable had a cinch 
in the Equipoise colt Shut Out (122) and his run- 
ning-mate Buckskin (112). The former had been 
named by Trainer John M. Gaver as the best 2- 
year-old in his stable, which also included the top 
youngsters Devil Diver and Amphitheatre, and 
Buckskin was fresh from his triumph in the Mary- 
land Futurity. Handicapper John B. Campbell 
rated Shut Out at the top with 122 pounds, 10 to 
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15 pounds more than any of the other starters. 
Log Cabin Stud’s Paladin (110) and Mill River 
Stable’s Fair Call (109) went to the top at the 
break, with Mrs. R. W. Mcllvain’s Bright Willie 
(110) third, two lengths behind the leaders. 
Around the first turn the pace-setters ran to- 
gether but once in the back stretch, Fair Call, 
ridden by Harry Lindberg, began drawing clear 
of Paladin. The son of Trace Call had easy sail- 
ing until at the finish he was five lengths ahead 
of his nearest competitor. He had won his first 
stakes race and cut a fifth of a second off Psychic 
Bid’s track record of 1:42, set in 1935. His back- 
ers had the exquisite pleasure of collecting $75.90 
for each two-dollar ticket. The only real race 
was for second place, with three horses involved. 
Paladin faltered badly and dropped out of it by 
the time the far turn was reached and Bright 
Willie took his place, second to Fair Call. Around 
the turn Shut Out was coming fast after a slow 
start, and when the eighth-pole was reached 
Bright Willie led Eternal Peace (107) by two 
lengths, with Shut Out a length and a half farther 
back. The Greentree colt, running faster than 
any of the others, save Fair Call, clipped nearly 
three and a half lengths off Bright Willie’s mar- 
gin but failed by a neck to get second place. 
B. F. Whitaker’s Eternal Peace was fourth, a 
head farther back. In order followea Liste (110), 
Jug (110), Bleu d’Or (110), Ubiquitous (108), 
Paladin, Buckskin, and First Lord (109). Time, 
7:23, :4635, 1:1126, 1:38, 1:4145 (new track rec- 
ord), track fast. Stakes division, $8,725, $2,000, 
$1,000, $500. 


Call Boy { Hurry On by Marcovil—Tout Suite 
\ Comedienne by Bachelor's Double—Altoviscar 
TRACE CALL (Black, 1930) 
* Tracery by “Rock Sand—*Topiary 
\ Desdesheimer by Desmond—H ildesheimer 
FAIR CALL (Bay colt, 
*Bri ; { Gay Crusader by Bayardo—Gay Laura 
Bright Knight \ “Sunny Jane by Sunstar—Maid of the Mist 
FAIRLEE (Chestnut, 1929) 
: { Trap Rock by *Rock Sand—*Topiary 
Weed \ Wocdvine by Magnetizer—Woodbine (No. 4 family) 


Audley Farm, breeder; Mill River Stable, owner; A. Fletcher, trainer. 


Fair Call was foaled May 18, 1939, at Audley 
Farm near Berryville, Va. He was sold in the 
Audley Farm dispersai sale in the fall of the same 
year for $200 to William Post of Old Westbury, 
L. I., and Aiken, S. C. He made his first two 
starts this summer for Mr. Post and then ap- 
peared as the property of Henry McDaniel for one 
race before racing for Mrs. Barclay K. Douglas’ 
Mill River Stable, his present owner. He has 
started 11 times, won two races, finished second 
once, third four times, and has earned $10,555. 
The majority of his starts have been made :n 
good company, although the Ardsley Handicap 
was his first stakes effort. Fairlee won one race 
at two and is also the dam of One Night, winner 
of 15 races, and of Summer Stocs, winner at 
three and four, 1941. Two of her other three 
foals which are old enough to race have started. 
Wood Violet won ten races and is also the dam of 
the winners Gatewood, Marsh Violet (also dam of 
four winners, including Purple Knight, winner 
Paul Revere Stakes, Thomas K. Lynch Memorial, 
Southern Maryland Handicaps), Woodcraft (also 
sire), Highwood, and Wood Nymph (also pro- 
ducer). Woodvine won the Fashion and Seashore 
Stakes and also produced the winners Woodtrap 
(36 wins, including Kentucky, Falls City Handi- 
caps), War Map, Woodpile (also producer), 
Woodsaw (United States Hotel Stakes), Wool- 
wich (Expectation Stakes), Woodlane (Greenfield 
Stakes and dam of Harry Kelly, winner Breeders’ 
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Futurity, Bashford Manor, Whirl, Spring Trial 
Stakes, and Flowers of Love, winner Ashland 
Handicap), Woodstone, Wildweed, and Woodwich. 
Woodvine was half-sister to Forester (Withers, 
Belmont Stakes, and sire), Woodflower (25 wins 
and grandam of White Frost, 22 wins, including 
the Kentucky Oaks and Cincinnati Oaks; third 
dam of Wintergreen, winner Kentucky Derby), 
Wood Violet, grandam of Dandelion (Travers 
Stakes), Petunia, and others. The next dam, 
Woodbine, won the first running of the Alabama 
Stakes in 1872. 


KENTUCKY 
Churchill Downs 


HE 13-day fall meeting at Churchill Downs, 

longest autumn session the Louisville track 
has held for some years, began October 25, with 
the $2,500 Autumn Handicap, revival of a long 
unused fall stakes, as the day’s feature. A rather 
good field of five appeared for it, the winner be- 
ing Rouse and Crump’s Three Percent, a Per- 
centage 3-year-old which had beaten much the 
same company in an overnight race at Keeneland 
a week earlier. An allowance race for 2-year- 
olds went to John Marsch’s Bolus, a Boatswain 
gelding bred by Charles W. Black, and the only 
other non-claiming event was a maiden race for 
2-year-olds which brought out 12 starters. Miss 
Mary V. Fisher’s Halealoha, by Display, was the 
winner. Halealoha was bred by Miss Fisher at 
her father’s Dixiana. 

For once one of the claiming races drew as 
much interest as any of the better events. In the 
seventh race Miles and Ramsey’s Mucho Gusto, 
a Marvin May horse now nine years old, made 
another try, edged a few hundred dollars closer 
to the $100,000 mark. Ridden by R. L. Vedder, 
Mucho Gusto came again after being passed and 
won going away. The $700 he earned gave him 
a total of $98,735, leaves him $1,265 away from 
the $100,000 which is at least one goal his own- 
ers are watching. It was the fifty-ninth victory 
for the old horse, which was running to be 
claimed for $2,250. 

Louisville is the center of various national de- 
fense projects, a fact which was expected to help 
the Churchill Downs meeting considerably. Ap- 
parently the hope was well founded, for the open- 
ing day crowd was estimated at 15,000. 


Three to Two 


On August 7 at Washington Park Arcturus 
‘Stable’s Smacked whipped Howard Rouse and 
William Crump’s Three Percent by two lengths. 
The two met again on August 30 at the Home- 
wood course and once again Smacked triumphed, 
this time by a half-length, although the winner 
was four pounds better off in the weights than in 
the first meeting. At Keeneland on October 10 
Smacked again won, to make it three in a row, 
with Three Percent second, trailing by four 
lengths, receiving seven pounds, the same differ- 
ence as in their previous meeting. The 3-year- 
old Percentage gelding finally was able to get 
down in front of the Agrarian 3-year-old, eight 
days later when he won and carried 107 pounds 
to Smacked’s 118; two lengths separated them. 
The two 3-year-olds met for the fifth time in the 
fifteenth running of the Autumn Handicap ($2,500 
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added, 3-year-olds and up, six furlongs) at 
Churchill Downs on Saturday, October 25. Three 
Percent was assigned 109 pounds and Smacked 
118 pounds. As in their other races Three Per- 
cent, with Ovie Scurlock up, and Smacked, with 
Bobby Vedder in the saddle, got away on top, 
with the former having a slight advantage. The 
rest of the field was nowhere. On the turn into 
the stretch Smacked took the lead by a half-length 
but Three Percent stayed with him, and before 
the eighth-pole was reached was in front again 
by a half-length. Smacked reverted to his for- 
mer tactics of drifting out in the stretch run and 
at the finish was a tired horse, two lengths be- 
hind the Rouse-Crump entry. A head farther 
back came the late-charging Last Call (112) from 
Mrs. G. H.. Emick’s stable. Jack Twink (106) 
and Franks Boy (111) completed the field. Time, 
:46%5, 1:1135, track fast. Stakes division, 
$1,990, $500, $250, $125. 


Mi { Ballot by *Voter—*Cerito 
idway \ Thirty-third by Sir Dixon—High Degree 
PERCENTAGE (Chestnut. 1923) 
Bulse by Disguise—Nethersole 
Gossip Avenue | Rosewood by Magneto—*Rose Tree II 
THREE PERCENT (Chestnut gelding. 1938) 
oe { Sardanapale by Prestige—Gemma 
*Baigneur \ Bain de Mer by Saxon or Masque—Bindweed 
BRUNE (Bay, 1930) 
\ “Sain by St. Serf—*The Task 
Manon \ Boema by *Alvescot—Espanola (No. 4 family) 
J. H. Rouse, breeder; J. H. Rouse and William Crump, owners; William 
Crump, trainer. 


Three Percent was bred by Mr. Rouse at his 
farm near Midway, Ky. In six starts at two, the 
best he was able to do was a second and a third. 
In two seasons he has started 22 times, won seven 
races, finished second five times, third three 
times, and has earned $8,465. Brune did not race 
and Three Percent is her only foal of racing age. 
Manon is the dam of the winners Mannite and 
Linda Archer (in the United States at two and 
exported in 1930 to Jamaica, B. W. I., where she 
won at four and five and also produced the good 
winner Marble Arch). Manon is also the dam of 
the producer Helen King, dam of the winners 
Good King, Good Actor, Nice Gain, and Frau. 
Boema won and also produced the winners Rule 0’ 
Gold, Eustace, Rambler, Asia (also dam of the 
stakes winner Orientalist and five other winners), 
Blondell, Rag (also producer), Adelia (also dam 
of the stakes winner Datusa), and Kathleen, win- 
ner of 14 races, including Kentucky Oaks, Falls 
City, Quickstep, Laurel Handicaps, and dam of 
the winners Jock (17 races and $95,255, including 
Clark, Potomac, Prince Georges, Bowie Thanks- 
giving, Latonia Inaugural Handicaps and sire), 
In Between (winner at two, third in the Chicago 
Juvenile Handicap and dam of Entracte, a stakes 
winner), Corrymeela (also producer), and Jalna 
(also producer). Boema was also dam of the 
producer Beryl, dam of four winners. 


Lawrence Jones, Henning Chambers 


Within two days last week died two of the 
financial pillars of American Turf Association 
(Lincoln Fields, Churchill Downs, and the mori- 
bund Latonia track). 

Lawrence Jones, 81, died in a Louisville hospi- 
tal Tuesday morning, October 21, at 11:31 
o'clock. He had numerous business interests, 


was a large stockholder in the Churchill Downs 
race track and a director of the American Turf 
Association, and was father-in-law of Baylor O. 
Hickman, well known Louisville sportsman, and 
of Frazer D. LeBus, of Lexington, Thoroughbred 
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breeder and former member of the Kentucky 
State Racing Commission. 

Two days later (almost to the minute) Hen- 
ning Chambers, 68, died in another Louisville 
hospital. Mr. Chambers, one of the leading 
financial figures in Kentucky for many years, 
had been, like Mr. Jones, a director of the Ameri- 
can Turf Association since its formation in 1928, 
when it took over the properties of the Kentucky 
Jockey Club. Two years ago he arranged a 
trusteeship for the association, “so that Ken- 
tucky’s outstanding institution would not fall 
into the hands of ‘strangers’ and there would al- 
ways be a Derby at Churchill Downs.” In May 
of this year Mr. Chambers was elected secretary 
and treasurer of the American Turf Association. 
He was the stepfather of Warner L. Jones, Jr., 
who for several years has been sending yearlings 
to Saratoga from his Hermitage Farm at Goshen, 
Ky., near Louisville. 


CALIFORNIA 


Tanforan 


ANFORAN’S meeting began its fifth week on 

Tuesday, October 28, with the Yerba Buena 
Handicap, a $2,500 added, six-furlong contest for 
horses of any age, the week’s principal offering 
to be run on Saturday, November 1. The previous 
Saturday R. C. Stable’s 2-year-old Radio Joe, a 
son of Crusader, mixed the 2-year-old situation 
at the San Bruno track by winning the $2,500 
Twin Peaks Handicap, with Fillibeg and Opening 
Bid numbered among the beaten horses. Radio 
Joe was at better than 6 to 1. 


Tanforan’s betting figures continued well above 
previous totals for the San Francisco track. Dur- 
ing the first 15 days of the meeting (racing 
through October 22) a total of $2,902,551 had been 
bet, a daily average of $193,503. 


More stakes winners are coming out of retire- 
ment each week and are expected to start at Tan- 
foran during the latter stages of the meeting. It 
has recently been announcea that Neil S. Mc- 
Carthy’s stakes winners Tin Pan Alley and Big 
Ben are expected at Tanforan shortly; they have 
been in training at Santa Anita Park. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s crack sprinting mare Augury is also ex- 
pected to show up at Tanforan in the near future. 

Tanforan is offering a $1,500 purse on non- 
stakes days and has been drawing good horses. 
On October 21, *Samborombon, winner of the 
Inaugural Handicap, stepped out and won the 
feature purse from such campaigners as Urge Me, 
Royal Crusader, Argonne Woods, and Strength. 
The following day A. G. Tarn’s good *Bull Dog 
gelding Bulwark won the feature from Gold 
Teddy, *Don Lin II, Count d’Or, Anthology, Big 
League, and others. The $1,500 purse on October 
23 saw R. Courland’s Wildebeest win easily from 
four other 3-year-olds. 


Second-Place Luck 


On September 4 at Sacramento Charles S. How- 
ard’s Yankee Dandy was favored to win the Gov- 
ernor’s Handicap but finished second to Wedding 
Call. On October 4 at Tanforan Yankee Dandy 
was again favorite but finished second to *Sambo- 
rombon in the Inaugural Handicap. On Saturday, 
October 18, at Tanforan the 3-year-old gelded son 
of Son o’ Battle was favored to win the Portola 
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Handicap ($2,500 added, 3-year-olds, six furlongs) 
and further belied the phrase “Howard luck” by 
running second. Yankee Dandy, carrying top- 
weight of 119 pounds, which included Leon Haas, 
was lapped on J. H. Glendower’s Patronymic 
(108) and Mrs. C. J. Gamble’s Kiosk (102) in the 
run through the back stretch. Around the far 
turn Patronymic continued slightly in the lead, 
with Loma Rica Rancho’s Gold Pomp (113) mov- 
ing up on the outside. On the turn into the 
stretch Yankee Dandy had replaced Patronymic 
in the lead and Gold Pomp was steered between 
horses by Jockey T. Malear to take second place. 
Yankee Dandy drew out slightly, with Gold Pomp 
at his heels and Patronymic a half-length farther 
back. The Howard 3-year-old held on gamely in 
the final furlong but his lead was slowly pared 
down in the final furlong by Gold Pomp, which 
caught him just in time to win. Patronymic was 
a poor third, four lengths farther back. In order 
followed Kantar Run (108), Rivagold (108), 
Vegas Justice (105), and Kiosk. Time, :23, 
24715, 1:12%5, track fast. Stakes division, $1,915, 
$500, $250, $125. 


{ Sundridge by Amphion—Sierra 

*Sun Briar \ *Sweet Briar Il by St. Frusquin—Presentation 
POMPEY (Chestnut. 1923) 
{ Corcyra by Polymelus—Pearmain 

Cleopatra \ *Gallice by Gallinule—St. Cecilia 
GOLD POMP (Chestnut gelding, 1938) 
{ Ultimus by Commando—Running Stream 
Stimulus \ Hurakan by Uncle—The Hoyden 

RAYNHAM ROSE (Chestnut, 1931) 
{ *Brown Prince by Dark Ronald—Excellenza 
\ *Mary Rose Il by Lomond—Sunny Ridge (No. 11) 


Charles A. Stone, breeder; Loma Rico Rancho, owner; P. L. Lycan, trainer. 


Brown Rose 


Gold Pomp, foaled May 5, 1938, was bred at the 
Stone Farm Association's Morven Stud near 
Charlottesville, Va., and as a yearling was sold 
at Saratoga to Errol MacBoyle, gold mining mag- 
nate of Grass Valley, Calif., for $800. In two 
years of racing he has started 14 times, won five 
races, finished second three times, and has earned 
$6,640. Raynham Rose has five foals old enough 
to race; four have won, the others being Scout 
Rose, Pompeys Rose, and the 2-year-old Eric 
Knight, by Tintagel. Her other foal, John B. 
White, by The Scout, placed at two in four starts, 
ran twice at three, and since then has been used 
as a hunter and horse show performer in Vir- 
ginia. Brown Rose is also dam of the winners 
Brown Slave, Sunny Rose, and Burnt Trail. *Mary 
Rose II is also dam of the winners Old Black Joe 
and Prose and Poetry (16 wins), and is sister to 
Lowood (winner Molyneux, Hopeful, and Victoria 
Stakes) and half-sister to Charley’s Mount (win- 
ner Cesarewitch, Park Hill Stakes), Cimiez 
(Royal Plate), Mount Stewart (Lambton Stakes), 
and Lysandra (grandam of the stakes winners 
Puzzler and Lydia). 


Whirlaway Sets Out 


Plain Ben Jones left Lexington October 25 for 
California, where nothing is plain, and the press 
department of Santa Anita Park began to brush 
off the climate and to swell the mails with the 
news that Whirlaway, Some Chance, Mar-Kell, 
et al., were on the way to Arcadia and the $100,- 
000 handicap, the $50,000 Derby, and the rest. 


Two cars left Lexington October 22, in charge 
of Jimmy Jones, son of the trainer, including Bay 
Carse, Blenweed, Early n Smart, Sun Again, 
Wishbone, Ky. Flash, and eight yearlings. One 
of these, which will attract particular attention, 
is Dust By, a *Sickle colt which is half-brother to 
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Whirlaway, brother to Reaping Reward. (Dust 
By raised cain a-plenty when they went to load 
him on the train.) On October 23 another car- 
load pulled out, with the stable agent, Bill Whit- 
ley, in charge. This included Boom On, Quien Es, 
Two Tops, Proud One, Scarlet Insco, Ho Hung, 
Paratheen, Yukon, Bostoff, Cocktail, Gal Ann, 
Lady Flame, Mar-Kell, and a Chance Play year- 
ling named Gainer. The final shipment left Octo- 
ber 25 with Trainer Jones. In this were Whirl- 
away, Some Chance, Dandy Fox, Neutrality, 
Juliet C., Marason, and 10 yearlings. These were 
expected at Santa Anita Park about October 29, 
and the public was welcomed to the unloading. 

At Santa Anita Whirlaway has been assigned 
stall 24 in barn 47, which has had some special 
work done on it. A horse that close to Hollywood 
is likely to be worn out being photographed with 
stars, starlets, and ambitious young women with 
good publicity agents, and a horse anywhere runs 
some risk of being fed various indigestibles by 
well intentioned visitors. So Whirlaway will have 
a sort of screened-in stall built in front of his 
regular one so he can put is head out of the door, 
unfed, unpetted, unannoyed. 


Riding Fees for Jockeys 


Increases in jockey fees were put in force in 
California last year, but recently Chairman Jerry 
Giesler and other members of the California 
Horse Racing Board amended the rule governing 
riding fees, so that the following scale of pay- 
ments is now in force: 

In the absence of a specific contract, a jockey’s 
minimum fee shall be: In all races for purses or 
stakes of $1,000 or over, $35 for a winning 
mount; $20 for second place; $15 for third place; 
$10 for unplaced mount. 

In all races for a purse or stakes of less than 
$1,000, $25 for a winning mount, $10 for a losing 
mount, except at State and county fairs where 
the value of the purse to the winner is less than 
$400, the fee shall be $15 for a winning mount, 
$5 for a losing mount. 

In steeplechases the fee shall be $50 for a win- 
ning mount, $25 for a losing mount, except on 
half-mile tracks, where the value to the winner 
is not more than $800, $20 for a winning mount, 
$10 for a losing mount. 

A jockey’s fee shall be considered earned when 
the horse which he has been engaged to ride 
leaves the paddock for the post. 


California's 1942 Dates 


A tentative approval given October 18 by the 
California Horse Racing Board of the racing date 
schedule for 1942 submitted by representatives of 
the major tracks and officials of the Western 
Fairs Association, led again to a flare-up of the 
dispute between Del Mar and Sacramento repre- 
sentatives over Labor Day dates. The Horse 
Racing Board would not give its official sanction 
to the dates until a closer agreement was worked 
out between the major tracks and the Western 
Fairs Association, which includes the State Fair 
at Sacramento and all county and agricultural 
district fairs. 

The principal bone of contention is the over- 
lapping of dates between Del Mar and Sacra- 
mento. This year Del Mar was to have closed on 
Labor Day but was granted an additional five 
days on a petition circulated in San Diego among 
horsemen and businessmen, extending the meeting 
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through September 6. For the 1942 season Del 
Mar will close on September 7, according to the 
tentatively approved dates, with 32 racing days. 
General Manager William A. Quigley of Del Mar 
warned Kenneth Hammaker, manager and direc- 
tor of the State Fair, that no matter what the 
board of directors of the California State Fair did 
in relation to the conflict in racing dates, Sacra- 
mento would have plenty of opposition to its 1942 
Labor Day program. Del Mar’s manager said 
that Agua Caliente’s proposed three-day Labor 
Day program would be expanded if Del Mar had 
no racing, offering such lucrative purses that the 
best horses would be drawn to Mexico. 

Golden Gate, now in bankruptcy and endeavor- 
ing to reorganize under John A. McNaughton, 
was granted dates for 1942, from October 6 to 
November 21, providing the track’s plans are ap- 
proved by November 22. Pending official ap- 
proval the 1942 dates follow: 

May Meadows—March 16 to April 8 (20 days). 
Tanforan—April 10 to May 27 (41 days). 

Hollywood Park—May 29 to July 30 (54 days). 

Del Mar—August 18 to September 7 (32 days). 
Pomona—September 18 to October 3 (14 days). 

Golden Gate—October 6 to November 21 (41 days). 
Bay Meadows—November 23 to December 16 (21 days). 

The Santa Anita Park dates for the 1941-42 
season were officially approved. The Los Angeles 
course will open December 31 and run 54 days, 
through March 14. 


Caffeine at the Fairs 


Three 60-day suspensions were recently issued 
in California against Trainers Jack Marsch, W. 
E. Brown, and Edward Warren. All were the 
result of positive saliva specimens taken from 
horses performing on the California fair circuit, 
and the stimulating agent was caffeine in all 
three cases. 


«« » » 


Snip Slip 


Last week, in a note about registration of foals, 
THE BLOOD-HORSE used the phrase “a snip on the 
under lip.”” This brought a demurrer from Dr. 
E. A. Caslick, who wrote: 


It is my understanding that the snip occurs be- 
tween the nostrils. . . . I think it is well to keep 
terms as clear as possible, to prevent confusion as 
to the location of the marks. 


Dr. Caslick is entirely correct; the term was 
used too loosely. The Webster’s New International 
Dictionary defines a snip as, ‘‘a small stripe or 
spot of white on a horse’s face.”’ But in this con- 
nection Registrar Fred J. E. Klees, and not the 
late Mr. Webster, has the last word. Registration 
instructions from The Jockey Club define a snip 
as, ‘a white mark between the nostrils, the posi- 
tion and direction of which should be described.” 
The instructions further state that, “Upperlip and 
underlip are the names used to denote white skin 
at the edges of the lips.” 

If these instructions are taken literally (and it 
isn’t wise to be too figurative about Mr. Klees’ in- 
structions), a horse would either have a white 
underlip or he would not. In actual practice, some 
horses have, on the relatively hairless regions 
about the mouth and nostrils, spots of white skin 
of various sizes and shapes. Most breeders regis- 
ter them as “white skin spots,’’ draw them on the 
registration blanks as accurately as possible. 
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Saturday, November 1, 1941 


MARYLAND 


Laurel, Pimlico 


HE 25-day Laurel Park meeting, longest 

single session of the Maryland season, came 
to its conclusion October 29, and on the follow- 
ing day racing in the Old Line State moved to 
Baltimore and to Maryland’s oldest and most 
generous race track, Pimlico. Neither modifier 
is to be disputed. Pimlico was opened on Oc- 
tober 25, 1870, 41 years before Laurel Park, the 
next-oldest of the Maryland mile tracks. And 
last year Pimlico offered a daily distribution of 
$18,571 (second in the nation only to rich Bel- 
mont Park), with Laurel Park second again with 
a daily average of $12,472. 

The last Saturday at Laurel, October 25, 
brought two important developments.  Fox- 
catcher Farm’s unsung Ficklebush joined the top 
fillies of the year by winning the Selima Stakes 
from end to end. Success of the *Blenheim IT filly 
was not expected, but after the event it was not 
hard to understand, for her three previous races 
had been against good company and she had 
finished close up. Defection of the favorite, Al- 
fred Vanderbilt’s Petrify, which finished last, 
seemed attributable to unsoundness, not lack of 
class, for the Identify filly has not been really 
sound since July. In the Washington Handicap, 
principal event of the meeting for older horses, 
W. L. Brann’s Pictor won a convincing victory in 
good time, and may be Mr. Brann’s third bid for 
the Pimlico Special, which he won in 1939 and 
1940 with Challedon. 

On the financial side, the Laurel meeting was 
a conspicuous success. For the first 22 days of 
the meeting the pari-mutuel turnover averaged 
$389,907 daily, as compared with $319,375 for the 
same period in 1940. 

On Pimlico’s opening day, October 30, two fea- 
tures are scheduled. One is the Pimlico Special, 
in which Market Wise, Haltal, and Pictor seem 
the most likely entries. The other is the Ex- 
terminator Handicap, with Old Bones himself 
leading the post parade. Shot Put, which won 
the inaugural running of the two-mile-and-70- 
yard event, will again be in the field. On the 
first Saturday, November 1, the Pimlico Fu- 
turity will be decided, wih Devil Diver, Shut Out, 
Ramillies, Contradiction, Bleu d’Or, and others 
among the more likely starters. The Janney 
Handicap, a $2,500 sprint, features the Friday 
program, October 31. 


Speculate's Run-out 


The twenty-eighth running of the Chevy Chase 
Steeplechase Handicap ($5,000 added, 4-year-olds 
and up, about 215 miles) at Laurel Park October 
22, drew a crack field of five steeplechasers. 
Favorite at 65 to 100 was Bayard Sharp’s Specu- 
late (147), making his first start since winning 
the Grand National at Belmont Park early in the 
month. Second choice was the entry of Mrs. 
Arthur White’s Bay Dean (146) and Stephen C. 
Clark, Jr.’s *Fay Cottage (137). The other start- 
ers were the lightly regarded Brother Jones (138), 
from H. E. Talbott’s stables, and Brookmeade 
Stable’s War Lance (133). It was the outsider 
War Lance which was the winner. However, it 
might have been Speculate if Rider Tommy Roby 
had not steered the favorite off the course and 
dismounted just before the last fence. He later 
explained that he thought Speculate had broken 
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down. Roby, finding nothing wrong, remounted, 
rode the Westwick gelding back to the unsaddling 
arena. Speculate had been running a waiting 
race until that time and was beginning to move 
up on the leaders from his number three position. 
Also at the last fence Bay Dean fell while in sec- 
ond place. With his two closest challengers out 
of the running, War Lance, with J. McGovern up, 
galloped to an easy triumph. Second was *Fay 
Cottage, five lengths ahead of Brother Jones. 
Time, 5:06%5, track fast. Stakes division, $4,800, 
$1,000, $500. 


onan {John Gaunt by Isinglass—La Fleche 
wynford \ Canterbury Pilgrim by Tristan—Pilgrimage 
*LANCEGAYE (Bay, 1923) 
Flyi { Spearmint by Carbine—Maid of the Mist 

ying Spear | Gallop-Along by Galloping Lad—Highland Beauty 
WAR LANCE (Bay colt, 1937) 

{*Ornus by Bend Or—Ashgrove 
Olambala \ Blue and White by Vigil—Madame Dudley 

MISS KILRANE (Chestnut, 1927) 
{ *Frizzle by Biniou—Frizette 
\ Kaskaskia by Yankee—Kiamesha 

(American family, mare by “Jolly Roger) 


Montpelier Stud, breeder; Brookmeade Stable, owner; J. Leonard, trainer. 


Castaret 


War Lance was bred at Mrs. Marion du Pont 
Scott’s Montpelier Stud near Orange, Va. He did 
not race at two, has run only in steeplechases. 
At three he ran third once in four starts. The 
Chevy Chase was his second win in six starts this 
year. He has started a total of 10 times, won two 
races, finished second once, third once, and has 
earned $5,800. Miss Kilrane has also produced 
the winners Broadway Miss and Your Honor (27 
wins to six, 1940). Her 2-year-old Baris, by 
*Blenheim II, has started eight times to date, and 
has finished second twice. Castanet won at two 
and is also the dam of the winners Tambour (13 
races and $80,415, including Selima Stakes, Coach- 
ing Club American Oaks, Potomac, Delaware 
Handicaps, and producer), Grier of Spain (Fourth 
of July Handicap), Cadilla (also second in Bel- 
grade Stakes, and producer), Dawn Mist, Missie 
(also producer), and High Clover. Castanet was 
sister to the winners Frigate (27 wins, including 
Bellerose, Fordham Stakes) and Galleon. Kas- 
kaskia won the Wakefield Handicap, was second 
in the Belmont Futurity, and also produced the 
winners Swirl (also producer), The Gaff, Equable, 
and Haphazard. 


Ficklebush Takes the Selima 


William du Pont, Jr., one of the syndicate of 
seven breeders who purchased and imported 
*Blenheim II in July, 1936, got most of his in- 
vestment back October 25, when a *Blenheim II 
filly of his own breeding took the sixteenth run- 
ning of the Selima Stakes ($10,000 added, 2-year- 
old fillies, 114g miles) at Laurel Park. The filly 
was Ficklebush (107), a maiden when she went 
into the race, though she had been close up in 
good company in her three earlier starts. 

Ficklebush had held the lead at some time in 
all of her earlier races, and in the Selima she 
went sprinting to the front, with Kenneth Mc- 
Combs taking a light hold on her after she had 
the lead. Star Copy (114) and Light Lady (118) 
were nearest in pursuit on the first turn, but the 
latter began dropping back afterward. Star 
Copy, going to the leader’s head at one stage, 
kept forcing the pace down the back stretch, but 
nearing the far turn Belair Stud’s Vagrancy 
(114), a *Sir Gallahad III filly which is half- 
sister to Vicar and Vicaress, worked up to third 
place and became the challenger when Star Copy 
tired. In the upper stretch McCombs roused 
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Ficklebush and she began to draw away. Va- 
grancy could not hold her, and her running mate, 
Wheatley Stable’s Hard Baked (114), by Hard 
Tack out of Neddie’s dam Black Flag, took up 
the pursuit, coming from well back. Though 
Hard Baked closed willingly and well, she lost 
ground to the winner steadily, and Ficklebush 
went past the finish line three and a half lengths 
in front. Hard Baked was a half-length ahead 
of Vagrancy, with Preston M. Burch’s Horn 
(111), by Annapolis, in fourth place. In order 
followed Romping Home (115), Light Lady, Last 
Sou (114), Star Copy, Whimbrel (114), Equipet 
(114), and Petrify (122). The latter, slightly 
favored over the Belair-Wheatley entry, raced 
poorly, apparently was bothered by the lameness 
which has dogged her most of the season. Time, 
72324, :4736, 1:1235, 1:3925, 1:4715, track fast. 
Stakes division, $24,600, $2,000, $1,000, $400. 


Blandford { Swynford by John o’ Gaunt—Canterbury Pilgrim 
\ Blanche by White Eagle—Black Cherry 
*BLENHEIM 11 (Brown, 1927) 
Malva f Charles O'Malley by Desmond—Goody Two Shoes 
\ Wild Arum by Robert le Diable—Marliacea 
FICKLEBUSH (Bay filly, 1939) 
{ Sardanapale by Prestige—Gemma 


“ws Cos \ Lady Hamburg 11 by Hamburg—*Lady Frivoles 
FLUTON (Bay, 1933) 
Flutter { Pennant by Peter Pan—*Royal Rose 


\ Balance by Rabelais—*Balancoire 11 (No. 5) 
William du Pont, Jr., breeder; Foxcatcher Farms, owner; Richard E. 
Handlen, trainer. 


Ficklebush has started four times, won one 
race, finished second once (to Chuckle in the 
Autumn Day Stakes), third twice (including 
third to Petrify and Light Lady in Matron 
Stakes), and has earned $27,000. Fluton won 
three races at two and three; her only other foal 
of racing age is Hover, winner of seven races 
this year. Flutter did not race. She is also dam 
of the winners Aqua Vitae, Flutter Up, Don Guil- 
lermo, King’s Colors, and Fly the Coop. Her 
first foal, Fluttering, won at hunt meetings, in- 
cluding the Middleburg Endurance Handicap and 
Old Dominion Cup. Flutter is sister to Flippant, 
winner Broadway Stakes, Bayview Handicap. 
Balance is also dam of the winners Hornpipe 
(Amsterdam Stakes), Uneasy (Illinois Owners 
Handicap), Scales, Even Up, Abby, and High 
Wire, and the producer Swing On, dam of Sea- 
biscuit. The fourth dam, *Balancoire II, was a 
stakes winner and dam of Distraction, Blondin, 
Swinging (dam of Equipoise), *Escarpolette, and 
other winners and producers. 


Pictor Earns a Bid 


The twenty-eighth running of the Washington 
Handicap ($15,000 added, 3-year-olds and up, 114 
miles) at Laurel Park October 25 took one horse 
out of the Pimlico Special, possibly put another 
in. Circle M Ranch’s Big Pebble (126), regarded 
as a certain starter for the Pimlico race, went 
lame in the running and is out for the season, if 
not for all time. But the winner of the Wash- 
ington Handicap is one of those automatically 
eligible to the Special. This turned up in Wil- 
liam L. Brann’s Pictor (119), one of the more 
successful handicappers of the season which, 
though he had won some $35,000 this year, had 
not previously won any of the races which bring 
automatic eligibility to the Pimlico event. 

Shine O’Night (111) made the early pace, a 
fairly good one, with E. G. Hackney’s Sir Alfred 
(3, 110) second. On the back stretch the * Alfred 
the Great colt came up to take the lead, and 
Walmac Farm’s Bushwhacker (3, 108) passed 
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Shine O’Night to take second place. Pictor, with 
George Woolf up, was well back until he reached 
the back stretch, where he went up nicely on the 
outside, and at the half-mile post was a close 
fourth. On the turn he moved up again and en- 
gaged Sir Alfred. Pictor took a short lead in the 
upper stretch, drew out gradually in the last fur- 
long, and won by three-fourths of a length. Sir 
Alfred, tiring slightly, was five lengths ahead of 
George D. Widener’s Rosetown (110), which fell 
back after making a strong challenge on the last 
turn, and Bushwhacker was fourth, three more 
lengths away. In order followed Shine O’Night, 
Ringie (112), and Big Pebble. Time, :23%, 
:47%5, 1:12, 1:3735, 2:03%5, track fast. Stakes 
division, $15,300, $2,000, $1,000, $750. 


wn {John o’ Gaunt by Isinglass—La Fleche 
jwyntor \ Canterbury Pilgrim by Tristan—Pilgrimage 
*CHALLENGER II (Bay, 1927) 
{ Great Sport by Gallinule—Gondolette 
Sword Play) Flash of Steel by Royal Realm—Flaming Vixen 
PICTOR (Bay colt, 
ark Ronald by Bay Ronald—Darkie 
Dark Legend \ Golden Legend by Amphion—St. Lucre 
LADY LEGEND co or brown, 1930) 
*Sweeper by Broomstick—Ravello II 
{ artien by Hamburg—Martha Il (No. 4 family) 


Branncastle Farm, breeder; W. L. Brann, owner; L. T. Whitehill, trainer, 


*Sweepless 


Pictor has started 32 times, won 10 races, 
finished second five times, third four times, and 
has earned $73,085. After doing little for the 
first part of the season, he started at Aqueduct 
in September, a string of victories which now ex- 
tends to four, the three others being the Bay 
Shore and Havre de Grace Handicaps and the 
Laurel Stakes. He has won $50,775 this year. 
Particulars of his pedigree appeared in THE 
BLOoD-HORSE of September 20, page 383. 


Big Pebble Drops Out 


Circle M Ranch’s Big Pebble came back from 
a bad last in the Washington Handicap at Laurel 
Park October 25, and was booed by that part of 
the crowd which had wagered on him, this being 
a growing practice at American race _ tracks 
which, to be sure, has no effect on horses, but is 
bitter indeed for owners and trainers. Jockey 
George Seabo reported later that the horse was 
so sore he was disinclined to warm up before the 
race, and two days later it was announced that 
Big Pebble was so lame he would miss the Pim- 
lico Special and that he might be through with 
racing permanently. 


Big Pebble, bred by Col. E. R. Bradley, was 
useless at two (three starts unplaced) and was 
only an indifferent performer at three. In Feb- 
ruary, 1940, he was sold to Circle M Ranch (Mr. 
and Mrs. E. S. Moore) and since that time he has 
been busily gathering moss. This year he has 
won $159,437, including the Widener Cup, Holly- 
wood Gold Cup, and Washington Park Handi- 
caps, and several minor events. Altogether he 
has started 41 times, won eight races, finished 
second eight times, third nine times, and has 
earned $172,917, a figure which places him thirty- 
sixth on the list of American money-winners. 


No Trouble, Yet 


Last week’s issue of THE BLOOD-HORSE re- 
ported at considerable length the strike staged 
at Laurel Park October 17, and reported that a 
letter making the same six demands had been 
sent to Pimlico, drawing from Alfred Vanderbilt 
a reply in which three demands were refused. 
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The other three asked for conditions which, Mr. 
Vanderbilt said, already existed at Pimlico. 

On October 22 representatives of the Maryland 
Horsemen’s Protective Association met with rep- 
resentatives of Pimlico, and after a conference 
of some hours announced that members of the 
horsemen’s association would race at Pimlico. 
Neither group was very talkative afterward, ex- 
cept that Mr. Vanderbilt said that the track had 
“made no concessions, nor were any asked,” and 
that J. B. Belk, president of the association, said 
he was “highly pleased’’ with the results of the 
conference. 


Alsab Sends Regrets 


On October 22 Mr. and Mrs. Albert Sabath in- 
formed officials of Pimlico that Alsab would not 
be in the Pimlico Special. They telegraphed 
from Chicago: “Our plans for Alsab, after con- 
ferences with our trainer, August Swenke, call 
for little, if any, more racing before the colt’s 
well deserved withdrawal from training. ... We 
positively feel that he has merited every oppor- 
tunity to make himself an outstanding 3-year- 
old. ... Alsab may, however, make his final 2- 
year-old appearance at your course in the Walden 
Stakes.” 


«« »» 


Mansfield Park's Last Jump 


Paul G. Daly, Jr.'s Mansfield Park, a 12-year- 
old gelding by *Desmond Dale—Simplex, by 
*Wrack; took his last fence October 21 when he 
went down at the tenth jump in an allowance 
steeplechase at Laurel Park. He suffered a 
broken leg and was destroyed. Last year Mans- 
field Park was rated among the top timber 
horses. He won the White Marsh Cup, beating 
Militades, Sir Romeo, and Bungtown, and then won 
the Meadow Brook with Henchman, Militades, Coq 
Noir, Seafarin Dan, and Faction Fighter behind 
him. This spring he cantered to an easy win in the 
Middleburg Cup and went down after setting the 
early pace in the Maryland Hunt Cup. In the 
same race in which Mansfield Park met his end, 
Play Pal, owned by Thomas T. Mott, also broke 
his leg and was later destroyed. H. L. Rust, Jr.’s 
Christmas Cove fell, but was not hurt, Mrs. 
Arthur White’s Roll and Toss lost his rider, and 
Sanford Stud Farm’s Purple Prince ran out. 
Each accident occurred at a different jump. 


« « »» 


Any Old Mutuel Machines? 


The old-fashioned hand-clicked mutuel ma- 
chines which used to accommodate the punters at 
American race tracks are more or less out of cir- 
culation now, and can neither be bought nor sold 
very easily. THE BLOOD-HORSE has a request from 
J. Rukin Jelks, Box 669, Tucson, Ariz., asking for 
aid in obtaining three or four of the old ticket 
machines for use at the occasional programs of 
Quarter Horse racing under the sponsorship of the 
Southern Arizona Horse Breeders Association. 


« « »» 


ON the Ardsley Handicap at Empire City Oc- 
tober 25 the pari-mutuel handle was $225,979, a 
new mark for a single event at the Yonkers 
track. 
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STUD NEWS 


Circle M's Stud Farm 


N the Washington Handicap at Laurel Park 

last Saturday Circle M Ranch’s_ top-class 
handicapper Big Pebble broke down. The week- 
end was scarcely finished before Circle M’s boss, 
Edward S. Moore, had bought a Kentucky farm 
where Big Pebble could enter the stud in 1941. 

Mr. Moore came to Lexington as the guest of 
Warren Wright of Calumet Farm, spent a few 
busy days in the Thoroughbred metropolis, dur- 
ing which he completed arrangements to pur- 
chase the Slickaway Farm of Mr. and Mrs. Vera 
S. Bragg, good friends and neighbors of the War- 
ren Wrights. No record had been made of the 
transfer of the deed when THE BLOOD-HORSE 
went to press, but Mr. Moore verified the fact 
that arrangements for the sale were complete. 
Possession was to be given immediately. 

Slickaway Farm is a well improved tract of 
about 126 acres in Fayette County adjoining the 
grounds of the Keeneland race track and those 
of John Oliver Keene’s Keeneland Stud, of which 
it was formerly a part. It was owned for several 
years in partnership by Mr. Keene and his friend 
Roy Carruthers, formerly manager of Chicago’s 
Arlington Park, and was sold late in October, 
1938, to Mr. and Mrs. Bragg, of Norton, Conn., 
who have since used it as a Thoroughbred nurs- 
ery. The stallion *Hey Diddle Diddle was moved 
there from California. 

Mr. Moore first came to the attention of East- 
ern racing people in August, 1937, when his 
friend and business associate Robert A. Fair- 
bairn bought four high-priced yearlings out of 
the Saratoga sales for the account of Circle M 
Ranch, a name then virtually unknown on the 
Turf. Show horse people knew it better, for Mr. 
Moore’s father, the late Judge W. H. Moore, had 
made it prominent in those circles. Mr. Moore 
has numerous large-scale financial interests, and 
his Circle M Ranch is at Sheridan, Wyo. 

Circle M Ranch has had excellent success dur- 
ing its short term on the race tracks. Its horses 
have included such stakes winners as the Cali- 
fornia Derby winner Shining One (now at Con- 
ejo Ranch in California), the good sprinter Speed 
to Spare, Tedium, and the crack handicapper of 
the present year Big Pebble. Mr. Moore owned 
a few mares, had been considering for some time 
the purchase of a small farm in Kentucky, and 
apparently was moved to hasten his action by the 
sudden end of Big Pebble’s racing career. 


Remount Gets Plowshare 


Col. Frank L. Carr, head of the Lexington of- 
fice of the U. S. Remount Service, announced 
October 27 that Plowshare, 4-year-old son of 
*Sickle—-Stagecraft, by Fair Play, had been 
given to the Remount by P. A. B. Widener. Plow- 
share, which was bred and raced by J. E. Wide- 
ner, is a brother to Stagehand and Sceneshifter. 
A non-winner at two, he won four races and 
$5,000 as a 3-year-old, and this year has won two 
events, the latest a Class C allowance affair at 
Washington Park in August. 


The Great Wobbler 


Among the yearlings which the late H. P. 
Whitney had at his Brookdale Farm in New 
Jersey in 1915 was Cudgel, a bay colt by Broom- 
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In the last decade the most prominent stallion 
in Canada was CUDGEL, which died last week at 
the age of 27. 


stick out of the top-class race mare Eugenia 
Burch, by *Ben Strome. One morning after 
Trainer James Rowe, Sr., had given Cudgel a 
workout, the colt staggered against the barn, 
partly paralyzed in his hind legs. Rowe told 
Stable Agent Albert Simons to get rid of the colt; 
his year-older brother had shown similar para- 
lytic symptoms and, remembering this, Rowe had 
no confidence in the colt’s future. Later Charles 
T. Boots, of California, came to Brookdale to 
“buy a colt by Broomstick” but declined to take 
Cudgel. So Cudgel made his first start on the 
race tracks under Mr. Whitney’s Eton blue silks, 
and ran unplaced to Gloomy Gus at Empire City. 

John W. Schorr, the Memphis brewer, saw 
Cudgel perform. Later Schorr approached Simons 
and inquired whether the son of Broomstick 
was for sale. Simons said he could take the colt 
for $1,250 but also told him about Cudgel’s in- 
firmities. “Vell,” said the Tennessean, “I takes 
Cudgel for that amount if he has a fit und dies 
on the vay to my barn.” Cudgel never was 
bothered by his “‘paralysis.”” He ran 11 races for 
“Pop” Schorr as a 2-year-old, winning five of 
them. 

As a 33-year-old Cudgel developed into a high- 
class colt and was sold to Commander J. K. L. 
Ross for a reported $35,000. Cudgel won 28 of 
his 59 starts and earned $68,954, his more im- 
portant victories coming in the Brooklyn, Kings 
County, Pimlico Spring, Susquehanna, Merchants’ 
and Citizens’, and Havre de Grace Handicaps. In 
the Pimlico Spring Handicap he beat *Omar 
Khayyam, Borrow, and others, and in the Kings 
County he had 130 pounds up and won from Spur, 
Ticket, Thunderer, Straight Forward, and other 
good performers. In the Brooklyn he had top 
weight of 129 pounds, but the Kentucky Derby 
winner George Smith, and the famous Roamer 
finished behind him as Cudgel set a new track 
record. He had 132 pounds for the Havre de 
Grace Handicap, and in the Dixie he gave weight 
and a beating to Midway and *Omar Khayyam. 

As a 5-year-old in 1919 he came up to the 
Havre de Grace Handicap with an impost of 129 
pounds and beat Exterminator (126), Sir Barton, 
The Porter, and others. In the Merchants’ and 
Citizens’ he had 136 pounds to Exterminator’s 
126. It was in this race that Commander Ross 
gave the late John Walters a commission of 
$100,000 on Cudgel at 3 to 1 and won. In most 
of his starts Cudgel was ridden by Johnny Loftus, 
who was Man o’ War's regular jockey the same 
year. 
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Despite his extraordinary class, Cudgel ap- 
parently had an arrested case of that extra- 
ordinary disease known as wobbles, or wobblers, 
Major L. A. Beard, who became general manager 
of the Whitney racing interests after the racing 
days of Cudgel, said the horse was “definitely a 
wobbler, but a minor case.” According to Major 
Beard, Mr. Rowe sold Cudgel because he was 
afraid that his lack of complete coordination 
might sometime be responsible for an injury to an 
exercise boy or jockey. Cudgel’s difficulty, Major 
Beard said, lasted for years, even after he was 
retired to the stud, but was noticeable only when 
he was free and moving at the slower gaits. 
Ordinarily a horse afflicted with wobbles—it 
usually occurs among young horses—may be 
written off the record. It is one of the most 
mysterious and most incurable of diseases of the 
horse. 

Cudgel entered the stud in 1920 at Commander 
Ross’ farm near Laurel, Md., where *Wigstone 
was also standing. In 1922 *Wigstone was moved 
to the Ross Stud Farm at Vercheres, Quebec, and 
Cudgel was sent to Kentucky, where he was 
under the management of Harry Morrissey at 
Kempland Farm, near Lexington. Here he stood 
through the 1926 season, at an advertised fee of 
$500 with no return (in Maryland he had been 
advertised at private contract). For the 1927 
season he followed *Wigstone to Vercheres, and 
he stood there the remainder of his life, except 
for the breeding seasons of 1935 and 1936, when 
he stood near Winnipeg, Manitoba, under lease 
to R. James Speers. 

A few years after going to Canada, Cudgel was 
acquired, along with the Vercheres Farm, by a 
group of Canadians, including Joseph Cattarinich, 
Senator Donat Raymond, and Leo Dandurand. 
During the 14 years he stood in Canada Cudgel 
was the leading sire from 1931 through 1936— 
six consecutive years—and also in 1939. He was 
second on the Canadian list of leading sires in 
1937, 1938, and 1940. During the years 1926 
through 1940 his get won 984 races, finished sec- 
ond 1,072 times, third 971 times, and earned 
$858,067. His get have won more money than 
those of any other stallion which has stood in the 
Dominion. In one year, 1931, he ranked nine- 
teenth on the list of 20 leading American sires. 
In that year he was represented by seven stakes 
winners, Charon, Count Bruno, Froth Blower, 
Kincsen, Manta, Step Off, and-Uvira. Among his 
other stakes winners were Crofter, Smacker, 
Senator Norris, Lactarius, Turnberry, Penstick, 
Battle Ax, Loggia, Happy Hopes, Gregory, Flu- 
vanna, Pestle, Sir Michael, Acajou, Murier, Jog- 
gle, Four Clubs, May Cudgel, Scotias Pride, and 
Ebony Stick and others. His best son now in the 
stud is Milkman, standing at Mrs. W. Plunket 
Stewart’s farm at The Plains, Va., and sire of the 
Belmont Stakes winner Pasteurized. 

His strength waning in 1936, Cudgel was more 
or less retired, only a few mares being sent to 
him. Brother Joe, foaled in 1929, by Black Toney 

Blossom Time, by *North Star III, replaced 
him. This summer Brother Joe died, and Cudgel, 
27 years old and at times sickly, had an astonish- 
ing return to health. But the new-found youth- 
fulness did not last. On Thursday, October 23, 
near Vercheres, in the stables of Russell Y. Graul, 
died Cudgel, Canada’s greatest Thoroughbred 
sire. 


«« »» 


WILLIAM CRUMP has resigned as trainer for 
Mrs. Vera S. Bragg. 
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Cover Picture: Good Goods 


Among the young sires whose first get came 
to the races in 1941, Good Goods stands first be- 
cause of the performances of the talented Alsab, 
which has won 14 races and $102,880 this year, 
and is apparently being pointed for the Walden 
Stakes at Pimlico for a concluding appearance 
of the season. 


Good Goods, according to The Jockey Club, 
was bred by Brookmeade Stable, but this was 
when the records of that body listed as breeder 
whatever person owned the foal at time of regis- 
tration. Good Goods was foaled April 18, 1931, 
at Edward Beale McLean’s Belmont Plantation 
near Leesburg, Va. He was a bay colt by Neddie, 
which stood at the farm, out of the good brood- 
mare *Brocatelle, by Radium, which had already 
produced Toro, a first-class stakes winner and 
later a good, but short-lived, sire. *Brocatelle’s 
other produce included Outburst, which was later 
the dam of Aneroid, and Brocado, which, though 
she had done nothing at the time of the dispersal, 
was later to win the Adirondack Handicap and 
prove a good producer. *Brocatelle was in foal 
to The Porter, which headed the McLean stud. 


From the dispersal John Hay Whitney got The 
Porter for $27,000, Willis Sharp Kilmer got Ned- 
die for $8,500, and Brookmeade Stable got *Bro- 
catelle and her suckling for $22,000. This suck- 
ling came to the races in 1933 as Good Goods, 
and he displayed none of the headlong speed and 
precocity which have made Alsab so sensational 
a youngster. He won only one of nine starts, but 
it must be remembered that in 1933 Brookmeade 
had a stable full of good horses, with Cavalcade 
and High Quest at the top, and Good Goods prob- 
ably got less of Trainer Bob Smith’s attention 
then these. 

At three, four, and five, Good Goods was a 
capable winner, picking up nine races in the 
three seasons and running his total earnings to 
$44,358. He was mixed up with Faireno, Dis- 
covery, Mr. Khayyam, Identify, Esposa, Whopper, 
Time Supply, and other high-class handicap per- 
formers, but he won the Champlain, Rochambeau, 
Havre de Grace, and Governor’s Handicaps, and 
other races. He tried for the Belmont Stakes but 
was beaten by Peace Chance and High Quest. 
In the Rhode Island Handicap Discovery and 
Hadagal beat him in world record time of 1:55 
for 134g miles. *Azucar had to run the Washing- 
ton Handicap in 2:02%5, to beat him. He ended 
his racing with the 1936 season with a record of 
53 starts, 10 wins, nine seconds, 10 thirds. He 
had raced at distances from six furlongs to 114 
miles, apparently suited by any kind of track. 

Thomas Piatt, the well known Kentucky breed- 
er, negotiated for Good Goods in the late months 
of 1936, but in the following year Brookmeade 
Stable wanted to keep him racing, as High Quest 
and Cavalcade had passed from the picture. Good 
Goods did not train satisfactorily, however, and 
did not get to the post in 1937. In the fall of 
that year Mr. Piatt purchased an interest in him, 
and the horse was transferred to his Brookdale 
Farm near Lexington, where he will make his 
fifth season in 1942. His first foals—16 of them 
—came in 1939, Alsab among them. Four others 
have won to date, including Stell, which has won 
a maiden race and two allowance events. The 
other winners are Good Play, Sissension, and 
Bettie Wynn. 

Good Goods got Brookmeade out on its $22,000 
purchase, which was well, for *Brocatelle died in 
1932, after producing Light Brocade, a winner of 
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two races. (For Light Brocade’s story, see THE 
BLoop-HORSE of May 17, 1941, page 781.) 


«« »» 


Death of Mose Goldblatt 


Funeral services for Mose Goldblatt, 73-year-old 
Cincinnati horseman, were conducted October 24, 
and burial followed in Spring Grove cemetery, 
with many horsemen from Cincinnati, Lexington, 
and Louisville, in attendance. 

The last of three brothers who were well known 
in Cincinnati a generation ago, Mose Goldblatt 
entered upon the study of law but did not com- 
plete his course. He was at one time a member of 
the City Council, and later opened a jewelry store. 
But as long ago as 1889 he had become interested 
in racing, and from that time until a few years 
ago he was actively engaged in training. He be- 
gan on his own account, later formed his first im- 
portant connection, with Jefferson Livingston, for 
whom he trained Iron Mask, which was purchased 
from Harry Payne Whitney and which still holds 
the world record for 514 furlongs. The great 
sprinter ran the distance in 1:03%5 at the old 
Juarez track in 1914, with 150 pounds up. Prince 
Eugene and *Colonel Vennie were other Living- 
ston horses he trained. 

Later on, when James Rowe was handling the 
Whitney horses, he persuaded Goldblatt to take 
over the western division of that stable. After 
the death of Mr. Whitney Goldblatt continued to 
train, mostly on his own account. In 1935 he was 
suddenly stricken with appendicitis at New Or- 
leans, and for a while after an emergency oper- 
ation his life was despaired of. He recovered, 
however, and resumed training, but his health 
failed, and about two years ago, on the advice of 
his physician, he disposed of his last horses, 
Black Buddy and Dneiper. Though he had not 
been in good health, his death on October 22, re- 
sulting from a heart attack, was unexpected. 

He was one of the founders of the Coney Island 
track at Cincinnati (now River Downs), having 
persuaded the late R. K. Hynicka and others to 
build it in 1925, but he had sold his stock in the 
track years ago. 

No complete statistics on the earnings of Gold- 
blatt-trained horses are available, records being 
somewhat sketchy for the early years of his 
career. In 1934 Daily Racing Form looked back 
over the Goldblatt record beginning with 1910, 
and credited him with 862 wins and $976,260 in 
earnings. Since that time, through 1937, he was 
credited with 100 more winners and $66,060 in 
earnings. In 1938, for the first time, his name 
did not appear on the list of trainers who have 
saddled 10 or more winners. 

Survivors are his widow, a daughter, Mrs. 
James Eshelby, and a sister, Mrs. Henry Ritz. 


«« »» 


Exterminator Takes the Track 


Away from the races for 17 years, old Extermi- 
nator will step out on the Pimlico track October 
30, leading the post parade for the Exterminator 
Handicap on that day. The fine old stayer has 
been for many years a pensioner at the late 
Willis Sharpe Kilmer’s Court Manor, at New 
Market, Va., and Mrs. Kilmer has consented to 
have him shipped to Pimlico for the event. The 
Exterminator Handicap is, more or less, a re- 
vival of the Pimlico Cup, which Exterminator 
won in three consecutive years. 
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CANADIAN RACING NOTES 


HE 1941 racing season in Canada is now a 

thing of the past. As racing is conducted on 
four separate fronts in the Dominion of Canada, 
a person writing from Ontario must guard 
against referring to the Ontario set-up as repre- 
senting all of Canada, even though the racing in 
this province is consistently of higher quality 
than in either of the other three sections. 


British Columbia has its own racing set-up, 
co-operating, it would seem, with the northwest- 
ern states of the Union. Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta, the Prairie Provinces, have a 
compact circuit operating under the guiding 
genius of R. James Speers, of Winnipeg. In the 
East, the tracks at Montreal and Ottawa, op- 
erate under the Quebec Racing Association, while 
the I. C. R. A. is supreme in matters relating to 
the Turf in the Province of Ontario. We have 
more tracks, more people, and, consequently, 
larger purses, which is the only reason why we 
can attract a little better class of horse than the 
other three circuits in Canada. 

We, of course, like to talk about the times 
when Woodbine was the leading track in America 
and when Ottawa, Hamilton, Fort Erie, and 
Windsor were not so far behind. Sometimes, 
perhaps, we like to kid ourselves that, before 
long, we will see a return of those happy days 
but in saner moments we have about agreed to 
face the facts. As long as the daily pari-mutuel 
play at the New York tracks hovers close to a 
million dollar average, we cannot possibly at- 
tract first-class horses to Canada. The solution 
then is for Canadian owners to gradually im- 
prove the quality of their horses, whether home- 
bred or imported, until such time as our racing 
will be good enough to compare favorably with 
the best anywhere. 

Racing, like most other sports, seems to be 
based on percentages. In the United States you 
produce some five or six thousand foals annually, 
many of them from the best parent stock in the 
world. Here in Canada we are limited to some- 
thing like five to seven hundred foals, bred from 
stock which is within the means of Canadian 
breeders and which, generally speaking, suffers 
in comparison with the superior foundation stock 
south of the line. That is why you consistently 
have better horses than ours. On the other hand, 
every once in a while someone retires a good filly 
or mare from racing in Ontario and she immedi- 
ately starts to produce foals gocd enough to race 
on any track in the world. If we can get our 
breeders to select a higher percentage of such 
fillies or mares, our Canadian racing picture will 
see a definite upward trend. 

During the next few weeks there will be meet- 
ings of the breeders’ associations, the I. C. R. A., 
and other people connected with the Turf in 
Canada and it is hoped that all hands will forget 
the petty grievances which were manifest on all 
sides in Ontario throughout the 1941 racing sea- 
son. The sport is too big for any such nonsense 
and it is up to those connected with the sport, 
particularly those in high places, to prove them- 
selves as big as the game. 

At a recent meeting of the Canadian Thorough- 
bred Breeders Association, William McDonald, a 
newcomer to the horse racing picture, was 
elected president. He is a keen sportsman, a 
capable lawyer, and, what is more important, a 
fine gentleman. He seems to be blessed with a 
very fine executive committee, and from informa- 
tion at this writer’s disposal, his organization is 
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now on solid ground and intends to function only 
in the best interests of the sport. The problems 
facing this association are those of racing gen- 
erally, and if the sport is to improve, all hands 
will have to work for complete harmony and ac- 
cord in our racing set-up of 1942. 

F. J. SELKE 


«« »» 


Dangerous Business 


Along the race track lawn stepped two old 
jocks—ex-race riders . . . once famous, now re- 
tired. They walked up and down, speaking of 
gone by days as well as discussing some current 
events. 

Guy Garner recalled those hard times around 
Juarez when Villa showered the track with shell. 
Charlie Gross, now a trainer, “allowed as how” 
the riding profession has deteriorated rather 
than improved despite the use of new fangled in- 
ventions, stall gates, etc. 

“I rode horses for 43 years, Guy, as well you 
know,”’ Gross commented. ‘Rode about every- 
where, east and west, on the big tracks, on the 
little tracks. Do you know what made me quit? 
I'll tell ya. That iron-fibre helmet they make 
jock’s wear. I rode 43 years without one, mind 
ya, and then they order me to wear one. I gotta 
little bitty head (removing his cap he revealed a 
baldish one, too). Couldn’t find one of those skull 
caps small enough to fit me. One day I get’s to 
thinking—-say, this game must be getting tough. 
I went to Ben Jones—I was riding for Ben then 
—and tell’s Ben—I'm quitting, I’ve just found out 
I’m in a dangerous business.” 

Garner then took the floor: “I was wise enough 
to quit at the proper moment,” he observed. “It 
takes a good man to know when he’s through. 
I knew, right enough. After 30 years of riding 
service, most of it in France, I went over to 
Poland and Hungary to ride. I was riding at the 
Warsaw track. One day they told me Hitler and 
his legions were invading Poland, and suggested 
there might be an abrupt curtailment of racing 
operations. I'd come from France, so they said, 
‘Git, go back there.’ Easily said, but not so 
easily done. I finally escaped the country via 
Russia, Sweden and way points. And I was wise 
enough to know I had ridden my last race. Why 
—I tried to sit on one of my dad’s horses at 
Caliente last winter and like to broke my back.” 
—Caliente. 


«« »» 


Unpaid Inquiry 


A committee which has been investigating 
Ohio racing for the State Senate was declared by 
the attorney-general to have died officially with 
the adjournment of the State Assembly. But 
though this cuts off funds, members of the com- 
mittee have decided to continue the investigation 
at their own expense. 


«« »» 


A 20 PER CENT dividend, the same as last year, 
was declared recently by the Del Mar Turf Club. 
President Bing Crosby received the principal 
share, $125,000, because of the initial investment 
he made in establishing the track in 1937. He 
was supposed to have received $200,000 this year, 
but accepted only $125,000 and let the remainder 
be divided among the 180 stockholders. 
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FOREIGN 


Mr. Whitney's Purchases 


NE of a long succession of North American 

financiers, political figures, journalists, and 
other “good neighbor” envoys to South America 
in recent months was John Hay Whitney, repre- 
sentative of one of the country’s great racing 
families, breeder and owner, and president of the 
American Thoroughbred Breeders Association. 
Besides making contacts with important Turf fig- 
ures in several South American countries and pro- 
posing a further interchange of racing and breed- 
ing stock between the two continents, Mr. Whit- 
ney made his personal good neighbor gesture by 
purchasing out of the annual sales at Buenos 
Aires a colt and two fillies. 

The colt he bought is a chestnut son of the great 
sire Congreve out of Dogaresa, by Your Majesty, 
second dam Casiopea, by Kendal, third dam As- 
teria, by Gay Hermit, fourth dam the English- 
bred Whirlwind, by Thormanby or Kingcraft. 
Dogaresa, his dam, won ten races, was second in 
the Premio 25 de Mayo and third in the Premio 
Ramon Biaus. Best of her previous produce were 
Iago, by Adam’s Apple, and Giudeca, a filly by 
Congreve which is one of the numerous ‘“clasico” 
winners credited to that sire. The pedigree is al- 
most the same as that of *Kayak II, whose dam, 
Mosquita, is by Your Majesty out of La Mouche, 
by Cyllene, out of Asteria, which is also third 
dam of Mr. Whitney’s colt. The price paid for 
this youngster approximated $7,500 in U. S. 
money. 

One of the fillies is by Congreve out of the 
young mare Mascara, by Alan Breck, second dam 
Minted, by *Teddy. The other is by the English- 
bred stallion Rustom Pasha (by Son-in-Law) out 
of Bimba, by Congreve, second dam Juventas, by 
Botafogo. Bimba started only five times, won 
three races, was second in the Premio 25 de Mayo 
and third in the 1937 Argentine equivalent of the 
One Thousand Guineas. 

These youngsters, now 2-year-olds, will be left 
in Argentina for racing, and will be trained by 
the well known Domingo Torterolo. If their per- 
formances appear to justify such a procedure, ac- 
cording to Mr. Whitney, they may be brought to 
the United States for breeding purposes at the 
conclusion of their racing careers. 


Champion Stakes 


One of the more important back-end stakes on 
the English racing calendar is the Champion 
Stakes, 11, miles, at Newmarket. Its 1941 re- 
newal, shrunk to a value of £500 added, was run 
October 23, and the winner, for the second year 
in succession, was Lord Rosebery’s Hippius, 4- 
year-old son of Hyperion—Edgelaw, by Ellango- 
wan. Lord Glanely’s Devonian, another son of the 
omnipresent Hyperion, was second, and Mrs. Mac- 
donald-Buchanan’s Fettes third. Only five ran, 
with Diadoque fourth, Thoroughfare fifth. 


Cesarewitch 


The 1941 wartime version of the Cesarewitch 
Stakes (£1,000 added, 3-year-olds and up, two 
miles and 24 yards), a race of great importance 
to England’s bettors and of occasional interest 
for England’s breeders, was run at Newmarket 
October 22. The easy winner was the American- 
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born Lady Cunliffe-Owen’'s Filator (3, 103), at 
100 to 9. Second and third were Jennydang (3, 
94) and Royalist (3, 118), which were held at still 
longer odds. Outside the first ten to finish was 
the second choice, Verbatim, owned by Sir Hugo 
Cunliffe-Owen, husband of the winner’s owner. 
Sam Wragg was the rider. Filator is a 3-year- 
old bay colt by the Ascot Gold Cup winner Bos- 
worth (by Son-in-Law) out of Filastic, by So- 
lario, second dam Felkington, by Lemberg. 


«« »» 


Seven More Retired 


Thirty horses have been announced by the 
Horsemen’s Benevolent and Protective Associa- 
tion as retired during the New England racing 
season. The names of the last seven were an- 
nounced last week—their owners receiving $100 
for each horse. Of the seven retired one was a 
filly, two were entire horses, and four were geld- 


ings. Three of the geldings were winners this 
year. Those retired, with their 1941 racing 
records: 


Air Win, b. h., 5, by Fair Wind—Vanish, by Eternal 
(unplaced six times). 

Hoof Heart, b. f., 3, by Flying Heels—The Missus, by 
Granite (unplaced twice). 

Miss Mogul, ch. f., 4, by *Twink—Grudge, by Ballot 
(third once in 15 starts). 

Night Bud, b. g., 7, by Brown Bud—Nida, by Whisk 
Broom II (started 19 times, won two, second seven 
times, third twice). 

Savant, b. h., 5, by Wisdom—*Armide, by Sardanapale 
(ten starts, one second, and third). 

Stalagmite, b. g., 7. by Westwick—Grotto, by Trap 

Rock (14 starts, three wins, three seconds). 

«« »» 


Jockey Kees Hurt 


Hubert Kees is in a critical condition at St. 
Anthony’s Hospital, Chicago, as a result of a fall 
in the seventh race at Sportsman's Park Friday, 
October 17. He was thrown from Magic Winnie 
when his mount ran on the heels of another horse. 
Magic Winnie fell on him. An X-ray picture 
showed two fractured vertebrae and a mangled 
spinal cord. Apprentice Virgil Phillips, who fell 
with Cardibre at the same time, was uninjured. 
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Maryland Fall Sales 


Announcements made to date concerning the 
annual fall sales series under the direction of the 
Maryland Horse Breeders’ Association indicate 
that the number of Thoroughbreds to be disposed 
of this year will be considerably smaller than 
usual. In 1939 a total of 203 head were sold in 
this second largest mixed sale in America, and in 
1940 the total was 240 head. This year, even with 
the dispersal of the late Thomas Hitchcock’s 
stable, only about a hundred head are to be of- 
fered. 

Steeplechase and hunting enthusiasts are ex- 
pected to be present in large numbers for the 
Hitchcock estate dispersal, which will inaugurate 
the sales, in the Pimlico paddock on the morning 
of Monday, November 10. In this consignment, 
representing one of the most successful steeple- 
chasing stables in American Turf history, are 
nine 3- to 7-year-old horses, five 2-year-olds, and 
five yearlings. These horses are galloping daily 
at the Timonium track, north of Baltimore, and 
may be inspected there. 

On the evening of November 10 about 35 year- 
lings will be offered at the Timonium Fair 
Grounds, and the following evening 50 brood- 
mares will be sold in the same arena, including 
the dispersals of J. Howard Lewis and Stadacona 
Farm (Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Willams) and 15 
mares from Alfred Vanderbilt’s Sagamore Farm. 
Catalogues are expected to be ready in about a 
week. 


Apply to 
Young, Hampton 


Yearlings Broken: 
Court, Phone 857, Lexington, Ky. 


ONE TRAINER A GREAT REMEDY FOR pan 

TELLS ANOTHER 

A Mass. trainer writes: “En- 

closed find check for a case of mate te 

your Liniment. I saw Church Company. 


using Perfection Liniment with 
great success.” 


PERFECTION 


THE GREAT LINIMENT 
That really lives up to its name. 


WILCOXSON REMEDY COMPANY 
Tiffin, Ohio 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


GENERAL 


ITEMS 


Jockey Charles Friedman has retired from the 
saddle because of increased weight. 

One division of Circle M Ranch horses will race 
in Florida this winter. Another will winter at 
Red Bank, N. J. 

Subject to approval by the California Horse 
Racing Board, the last five days of the Tanforan 
meeting will be for charity. 

Rockingham Park set a new betting record on 
October 13, when $640,605 was wagered. The 
track has no stakes, an $800 purse minimum. 

Sterling Young has signed to ride for Col. E. 
R. Bradley during the remainder of the fall sea- 
son in Maryland and also at Hialeah Park this 
winter. 

Ticky Otis, 2-year-old daughter of Tick On 
which finished third in the Tanforan Lassie 
Stakes, was sold recently by Breeder Neil S. Mc- 
Carthy to A. G. Tarn for an undisclosed sum, 

Jockeys J. Berger, J. George, and R. L. Vedder 
dominated the opening program at Churchill 
Downs October 25, each getting two winners, 
Vedder had three other mounts, was second on all 
of them. 

Market Wise has been nominated for the 
Widener Handicap and the McLennan Memorial 
Handicap, will head a shipment of ten horses 
which Trainer George Carroll will send to Hia- 
leah Park after the Bowie meeting. 

Dr. J. G. Catlett, chief veterinarian for the 
New York State Racing Commission, has been 
ordered to report to Fort Monroe, N. C., for a 
30-day training period. Dr. Catlett is a lieuten- 
ant-colonel in the Veterinary Reserve Corps. 

Saratoga’s smaller stakes may be given a boost 
in value for 1942, it has been reported. The 
Spa’s officials have definitely stated that the 
conditions for the famed Saratoga Cup, one of 
America’s few weight-for-age races, would re- 
main unchanged. 

Attention, which broke down after whipping 
Whirlaway in the Arlington Classic Stakes, has 
been nominated for the rich stakes at Santa 
Anita Park and Hialeah Park. Trainer Max 
Hirsch said that his decision between the two 
tracks would depend upon the way the 3-year- 
old trained at Columbia, S. C. 


« « »» 


Nazi Auction 


The August Belmont of France was the Baron 
Edouard de Rothschild, now exiled in the United 
States by reason of France’s military indispo- 
sition. 

Baron Rothschild’s great collection of Thor- 
oughbreds last week was auctioned off at 4 
forced sale ordered by the high comissariat of 
Jewish affairs. The racing stable was sold at 
Paris October 23, and, according to the stories 
date-lined from Vichy, “brought record prices, as 
much as 100,000 francs being bid for certain 
yearlings.”’ (The franc is now worth a trifle over 
two cents.) On October 25 the “racing stable” 
(presumably meaning the breeding stock) was 
sold at Neuilly, and eight horses “of the best 
breed” were sold for 618,000 francs (about $14,- 
200). Six more horses were to be sold this week. 
No details of any consequence regarding the 
sales were permitted to be printed, but it may be 
presumed that most of the valuable animals are 
now in Germany. The proceeds of the sale were 
confiscated, of course. 
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WESTERN RACING 
— By David Alexander 
Another Kaffee-Klatch 


OLLYWOOD, Calif.—On July 3, 1941, sports 

pages of California newspapers were filled 
with the juicy details of the now celebrated ‘‘caf- 
feine cases” of Hollywood Park, which affected 
nine of the most prominent stables racing in the 
West. Open hearings on these cases had already 
been conducted by the California Horse Racing 
Board, many more hearings were in the offing. 
California horsemen talked of little else. 

The wide publicity that the Hollywood cases 
attracted did not deter some person or persons, 
however, from administering caffeine to a horse 
named Bunch Boy, which carried the silks of Jack 
Casson to victory at the Alameda County fair 
meeting in Pleasanton on July 3, according to 
Racing Board chemists who make saliva and 
urine tests of all winners. The hearings that 
were in progress at the time did not deter certain 
persons from administering caffeine to the same 
stable’s Alaskan, which won at Pleasanton nine 
days later. 

By August 20, the long-drawn hearings had 
ended and five of the nine accused trainers had 
been suspended for 60 days by the Racing Board. 
On that day the Wilson and Brown Stable’s Sierra 
Queen won a race at the Stockton fair meeting, 
and, according to the chemists, the mare had been 
given a jolt of caffeine. Three days later, Study 
Hill, from the same stable, finished out of the 
money at Stockton, but was tested anyway. The 
tests showed caffeine. On September 3, J. O. 
King’s Irrevocable won a race at the State Fair 
meeting in Sacramento. Tests of the winner pro- 
duced the pretty little flower-petal crystals which 
chemists say indicate the presence of caffeine. 

The Hollywood Park caffeine scandals broke as 
quietly as a bomb scoring a direct hit on an am- 
munition dump. A few hours after the positive 
tests came back, rumors regarding them were 
afloat. A few days later, open hearings were 
being held and ‘‘caffeine’’ was as common a head- 
line word as “Nazi.” This was partly due to the 
prominence of the owners involved—William 
Leavitt Brann, Louis B. Mayer, Harry Warner, to 
name only a few. It was partly due to the prom- 
inence of Hollywood Park as a race track. It was 
mostly due to the open hearing policy of the Cal- 
ifornia Race Board under Chairman Jerry 
Giesler. 

During the open hearings on the Hollywood 
cases, nothing was heard of the positive tests for 
caffeine at Pleasanton, which came back while 
the hearings were being conducted. Nothing was 
heard of any of the cases of stimulation on the 
fair circuit until the Racing Board met quietly 
in an office at the Tanforan track on October 22, 
two months, lacking one day, after the last case 
occurred at Sacramento. Then it was announced 
briefly that Trainers Jack Marsh, of the Casson 
stable, W. E. Brown, of the Wilson and Brown 
stable, and Edward Warren, of the J. O. King 
Stable, had been suspended for 60 days because 
horses in their care had been found stimulated by 
caffeine. It was announced further that their 
Suspensions had begun on October 2, 20 days be- 
fore the matter came to light. It was stated that 
hone of the owners, except Brown, who also acted 
as trainer, was held responsible. The racing law 
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The Racing Calendar 


Office 250 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE JOCKEY CLUB 
Subscription $3.00 a Year 


THE CHASE 


Devoted exclusively to hounds, hunting men, hunters 
and topics of the chase. Featuring news of Hunt Clubs, 
Field Trials and Bench Shows for foxhounds, notes on 
kennel, stable and the field, the color and tradition of 
an historic sport: $2.00 per year, $3.00 for 2 years, $4.00 
for 3 years and $5.00 for 5 years. 20c per copy. THE 
CHASE PUBLISHING CO., Inc., Lexington, Ky. 


AMERICAN TURF ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 
M. J. Winn, President, Chicago, Il. 


CHURCHILL DOWNS 


Louisville, Ky. 


LATONIA JOCKEY CLUB 


Covington, Ky. 


LINCOLN FIELDS JOCKEY CLUB 
Crete, Til. 


THOROUGHBRED 
STRONGYLEZINE 


(WORM TREATMENT) 


WORM YOUR WEANLINGS 
WITH THIS SAFE 
WORM TREATMENT 


Approved by leading 
Breeders * 


Thoroughbred Strongyle- 
zine is less disturbing to 
weanlings, easier to give, 
more thorough. Requires 
no tubing, no starving, no 
drenching. Non-toxic. Easy 
to administer—no capsules 
to break in the mouth—can be used with sieshune 
safety for sucklings, weanlings, brood mares and 
orses in training. 


Write for names Price—$3.00 per bottle or $30.00 
of users. per dozen bottles from your dealer 


or sent direct, postpaid in U. 
A. Send name of your dealer. 
Get free booklet “Worms in 
Horses.” 

California representative: 
KING’S PHARMACY, ARCADIA 


REMEDY 9-War 


LIMA, PA. 
Complete Line of Veterinary Remedies 
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LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
SEASON 1942 


With return if stallion is still in present 
ownership. 


Chestnut horse, 1936, by Pilate—Dinner Time, 
by High Time. 
Book Full 


With return if stallion is still in present 
ownership. 


Bay horse, 1928, by St. James—Mlle. Dazie, 
by Fair Play. 


To guarantee foal. 
Bay horse, 1921, by “Ambassador IV—*Bobo- 
link IL, by Willonyx. 


these stallions is subject to approval. 


Apply to 
GEORGE D. WIDENER 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
OR 


A. J. JOYNER 
Erdenheim Farm, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


OLD KENNEY FARM 


EIGHT THIRTY _ _ $1,000 


JAMESTOWN - $500 


ST. JAMES - $100 


The physical condition of any mare coming to 
Return service must by December 1, 


Bad Legs Respond to 


THOROUGHBRED 


shoulders. 


ing treated. 


your dealer’s name. 
California representative: 


REMEDY COMPANY 
LIMA, PA. 
Complete Line of Veterinary Remedies 


This amazingly economical 
Absorbent Liniment will re- 
duce enlarged hocks, wind- 
puffs, enlarged joints or any 
kind of swellings ... is also 
good for bad tendons and 


THOROUGHBRED Ab- 
sorbent Liniment will not 
blister or stain. Horses can 
be kept in training while be- 


Price $2.00 per bottle from 


your dealer or sent direct, 
postpaid, in U. S. A. Send 


KING’S PHARMACY, ARCADIA 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


of California which existed at the time of the 
Hollywood cases (and also at the time of the 
Pleasanton cases) provides that the Owner may 
be held equally responsible with the trainer for 
the condition of a horse. 

The rule regarding owners was one of the main 
bones of contention at the Hollywood hearings. 
The owners, however, were held blameless in these 
cases and the rule itself has since been revised to 
place responsibility on the trainer only, in ac- 
cordance with the racing laws of other states. 

The delay in announcing the cases of stimula- 
tion at the fairs, and the very quiet manner in 
which they finally were announced, seem to indi- 
cate that the California board has reversed its 
policy of airing the Turf’s soiled linen in public. 
This is something for which most horsemen in 
California have been fighting since the jockey 
scandals broke at Hollywood Park during the 
summer season of 1940. 

At least one of the owners involved in the fair 
cases is prominent enough to have attracted a 
great deal of attention in the press, had open 
hearings been held. Jack Casson was the general 
contractor for the Golden Gate Turf Club, one of 
the original promoters of that venture on the 
East Bay, and a director of the track during its 
short-lived meeting last winter. Casson dis- 
tinguished himself as the only man importantly 
identified with Golden Gate who kept a level head 
and an unruffled temper through all the toil and 
trouble. Casson is also a director of the Alameda 
Fair Association whicn operates Pleasanton. He 
had a great deal to do with building a new $65,000 
grandstand at Pleasanton, which is the oldest race 
track in the United States, antedating even an- 
cient Saratoga. Two years ago he purchased the 
dilapidated, historic Rose Hotel in Pleasanton, re- 
named it “Ghost Inn,” decorated the barroom with 
plaster of paris casts of the heads of famous 
horses that had raced at the fair grounds course, 
labeling them ‘Ghost of Morvich,” ‘Ghost of 
Direct,” etc. Sentimentally, he has kept the 
Ghost Inn pretty much as it has been for 100 
years, even to the wooden watering trough for 
horses at the main entrance. 

Casson is a good friend of Charles E. Cooper, 
proprietor of the vast San Luis Rey Ranch and 
member of the California Horse Racing Board. 
From Cooper he acquired the magnificiently con- 
formed 2-year-old Cassonair, winner of the year- 
ling trials at San Luis Rey in 1940, which thus far 
has failed to live up to his prepossessing appear- 
ance. Casson himself owns a small ranch in Hay- 
ward, Calif. He is not a large bettor, considering 
himself something of a Pittsburgh Phil when he 
wagers as much as $50 on a horse. Certainly he 
does not need the small purses his two horses won 
at Pleasanton, allegedly with the help of caffeine. 
He has just completed a road-building project in 
Nevada which will bring the contracting company 
he heads an estimated $400,000. 


Jesus Learns English 


RECENT visit to Cooper’s San Luis Rey 

Ranch, which lies in a great 4,270-acre 
saucer rimmed by the rocky Palomar Mountains, 
reveals that his coming 2-year-olds, the produce 
of such stallions as Bon Homme, Sarada, *Craig 
Park, *Bistouri, and Tedsim, are so uniformly 
large that they all may be rumored as ringers 
when they first appear in juvenile events. All, to 
the casual eye, at least, seem exceptionally well 
made, have no apparent holes in them except an 
occasional scuff acquired while romping in the 
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paddock. They are also uniformly even-tempered, 
gentle as house dogs, nuzzle all visitors affection- 
ately. 

*Meissen, Peruvian Thoroughbred imported to 
this country in June, has been at San Luis Rey 
several months, awaiting the Santa Anita Park 
meeting, where he is scheduled to make his debut 
in the United States. *Meissen is owned by A. T. 
Jergins, Long Beach oil man. He is a giant of a 
Thoroughbred, standing 17.1 and girthing pro- 
portionately. He was a wild horse, when he first 
got off the boat, with everybody but his Spanish- 
speaking groom, Jesus Gonzales. At San Luis Rey, 
*Meissen has become a nuzzler himself, seems 
to love company and to have aeveloped a particu- 
lar fondness for Cooper. Jesus, who is never 
more than a few feet from *Meissen, walking or 
sleeping, could speak no English when he first 
came to this country. He is proud that he has 
acquired a one-word English vocabulary in the 
last four months, greets visitors to *Meissen’s 
stall with it cheerfully. The word is “Hello.” 


Cooper says that *Meissen’s trials over the 
seven-eighths training track at the farm have 
convinced him that the Argentine-bred, which 
made a reputation in Peru, will take to American 
tracks, become an outstanding handicap per- 
former here. 


Cooper relates an amusing story concerning 
Jergins, *Meissen’s owner. It seems that Jergins 
once held that animals were made for only one 
purpose: to supply game for hunters. He pro- 
fessed the belief that Cooper was daft for devot- 
ing so many good acres of land to breeding race 
horses. Once he refused to visit San Luis Rey 
because. Cooper permitted two Irish setters to 
enter the ranch house. ‘Damn dogs have fleas,” 
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growled Jergins. Today Jergins spends all the 
time he can spare at the ranch, feeding sugar 
lumps to horses, patting the heads of dogs. He 
owns dogs himself. He made a special trip to 
Peru to buy *Meissen. And he is a very active 
sponsor of game conservation in the West. 


W hirlaway's Welcome 


HEN it was announced from Santa Anita 
Park tnat Calumet’s Triple Crown winner 
Whirlaway was due to arrive from Kentucky on 
Tuesday, October 28, the track’s phones began to 
tinkle, its mail became unusually heavy. Santa 
Anita’s gates are locked and guarded when there 
is no racing at the track. Only those with legiti- 
mate business may enter. Hundreds of persons, 
it seemed, wanted permission to enter the course 
just to have a look at Whirlaway in his box stall. 
Whirlaway, of course, will attempt to surpass 
Seabiscuit’s money-winning record during his 
Santa Anita campaign, the $100,000 handicap be- 
ing his main objective. The Calumet shipment of 
46 horses in all was made in three divisions, which 
were to arrive on three different days. 


Sambo's Supporters 


T Tanforan the South American-bred *Sambo- 
rombon was regarded as the horse to beat in 

the $15,000 Marchbank Handicap, richest race of 
the northern California season, following his 
score in an overnight sprint in which he left 
Royal Crusader, another Marchbank hope, in his 
wake. The Pampas pretender is due to have an- 
other conditioner in the six-furlong Yerba Buena 


BRANDON MINT 


J. T. Ferguson, Supt. 


AT STUD 


A winner: Hartsdale, Montauk, and Douglaston Stakes; placed: Ardsley, Endurance, and Oceanic 
Handicaps, Greenfield and Oceanus Stakes; 4th in 1933 Kentucky Derby. f 

A sire of many winners: Curious Coin, Bingo Bridget, Minston, Largo Mint, Bob Junior, Pan- 
doramint, Star Mint, Branmintan, Star of Padula, and others. 


BRANDON | Hurakan 
{ *Sempronius 
(Largo | Himera 
Fee, $200 for a live foal | 
Write 


BRANDON STABLES 
Brandon, Virginia 


{ Ultimus 


H. L. Miller, Mgr. 
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Handicap November 1. He has been nicknamed 
“Sambo” by race fans, thus far has added con- 
siderable color to Tanforan racing, which can use 
a newsworthy horse or two. *Samborombon is 
owned by Joe Cohen and Earl Beezley. Cohen is 
one of the principal stockholders of the Bay 
Meadows race track, where he serves as assistant 
general manager, is a well known San Franciscan. 
Beezley is a former trotting horse man who has 
done well with Thoroughbreds. He developed 
Earl Dew, 1940’s leading jockey, who was killed 
in a tragic spill at Agua Caliente a few days 
after he won the riding title. 


«« »» 


*Easton's British Winners 


*Easton, imported to this country last year by 
F. Wallis Armstrong and standing at Meadow- 
view Farms, Moorestown, N. J., had three win- 
ners on one day in Great Britain. On September 
15 at Edinburgh *Easton’s 2-year-old gelding out 
of Merenda, by Blandford, won the Cockpen Plate, 
£300, five furlongs, whipping nine other young- 
sters. The next race on the Edinburgh program, 
the Dalkeith Handicap Plate, £300, for 3-year-olds, 
one mile and three furlongs, fell to Eight Reigns, a 
bay colt by *Easton—-Pale Blue, by Sansovino. At 
Nottingham the same day Sun Mist’s filly by 
*Easton whipped a field of 23 2-year-olds in a 
Juvenile Maiden Plate, £300, five furlongs. 


«« »» 


TRAINER Max Hirsch will winter again this year 
at Columbia, S. C. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


NAMES 
Names Needed 


EADERS who want to try naming horses may 

have a go at the following list from Northway 
Stud. Names must be no longer than 14 letters, 
including spaces. Suggestions should be sent to 
THE BLOoD-HOoRSE for relay to the owner. The 
yearlings: 


Blk. c. by Ariel—Playsickle, by *Sickle. 

Ch. c. by Ariel—Toyo, by *Waygood. 

Ch. f. by *Blenheim II—Ethel Dear, by Peter Pan. 

Ch. f. by Flying Heels—Plain Chant, by *St. Germans. 

*. by Good Goods—Indian Summer, by *Politian. 

Br. c. by *Pharamond IJ-—Sarah Constant, by Man 0’ 
War. 

B. c. by *Pharamond II—Aloof, by *North Star ITI. 

B. c. by Pompey—Black Wave, by *Sir Gallahad III. 

os by Riskulus—Gallahad Maid, by *Sir Gallahad 


Ch. c. by Zacaweista—End Girl, by Campfire. 


More to Name 


Another group of yearlings for which names 
have been requested is listed below: 


B. f. by Firethorn—Bel Agnes, by *Ambassador IV. 
Ch. c. by Cavaleade—Creole Maid, by *Pharamond II. 
Ch. f. by Firethorn—F lying Hour, by Galetian. 

Ch. f. by Boatswain—Guiding Star, by *Hollister. 

Br. f. by Blue Larkspur—Judy O'Grady, by Man o’ War. 
B. f. by Mars—*Lady Rosemary, by Blandford. 

B. c. by *Pharamond II—Rambler Rose, by Man o' War. 
B. f. by Zacaweista—Shipshape, by Man o' War. 

Ch. c. by *Blenheim II—Wand, by Man o’ War. 

B. c. by Boatswain—Tavy, by *St. Germans. 

B. c. by Boatswain—Lady Inver, by *Trompe la Mort. 


MARYLAND 


Cocked Hat, and *Carlaris. 


Tewson 


Monday. November 10, 10 a. m., Pimlico Paddock: Dispersal of 19 head of 
steeplechasers, 2-year-olds, and yearlings, the property of the estate of 
Thomas Hitchcock, followed by a sale of horses in training. The Hitchcock 

horses are now on view at Timonium Fair Grounds, near Baltimore. 


Monday, November 10, 8:30 p. m., Timonium Fair Grounds: Sale of 35 yearlings 
by such sires as Trace Call, Stimulus, Reigh Count, *Belfonds, *Kantar, 
Petee-Wrack, Jean Bart, Happy Time, Tedious, Glastonbury, Neddie, * Aethel- 
stan II, Sun Meadow, Ladkin, Crack Brigade, “Quatre Bras II, Time Maker, 


Tuesday, November !1, 8:30 p. m., Timonium Fair Grounds: Sale of 50 brood- 
mares and weanlings, including dispersal of Stadacona Farm and J. Howard 
Lewis’ Stud, and 15 mares from Sagamore Farm. 


For catalogues apply to 
MARYLAND HORSE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


FALL SALES 
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Saturday, November 1, 1941 


HUNT RACING 


Essex Fox Hounds 


HE two-day meeting of the Essex Fox Hounds 

over the estate of Evander B. Schley, at Far 
Hills, N. J., began October 22 with an important 
innovation—-pari-mutuels. Pari-mutuel betting 
on trotting horses has been held in New Jersey, 
but this was the first time for Thoroughbreds. 
A crowd of about 3,000 was present, and was ap- 
parently much more inclined to watch the races 
than to bet, for the turnover on four races was 
only $9,280. Newspaper reports said that this was 
considered good, but not by whom. 

The feature of the first day was the Froh- 
Heim, a two-mile brush event for a $400 purse. 
Richard V. N. Gambrill’s Tioga (165), a *Pot au 
Feu gelding which won the race in 1939 and 
1940, had his backers this year, but though he 
took the lead with only a half-mile to go he tired 
and finished second to John Hay Whitney’s The 
McClain (*Royal Minstrel—Free and Easy, by 
*Chicle), which has won several flat races during 
the season, including one at the United Hunts 
spring meeting. He carried 144 pounds. F. Am- 
brose Clark’s Steve Brody (165), by Boatswain, 
was third. There were two spills in the race. 
William Gallaher was thrown when Sansarica 
went down at the eighth jump, and was taken to 
Somerville Hospital with many cuts and scratch- 
es, and a possible concussion. Sansarica broke a 
shoulder and was destroyed. In the same spill 
Our Sailor fell with M. H. Dixon up, but neither 
horse nor rider was hurt. 

The Bedminster, a 1!4-mile hurdle race which 
opened the card, was won by Mrs. F. A. Clark’s 
*The Beak (Portlaw-—-Honey Buzzard, by Papy- 
rus), at the direct expense of Mr. Whitney’s 
Cupid, by Ladkin. J. F. Byers’ Robert E. Lee 
(once a stakes winner in England), by *Quatre 
Bras II, was third, with nine others unplaced. 
‘The Beak was the only real surprise of the day, 
at 5% to 1. 

The Mount Defiance Cup, over 214 miles of fair 
hunting country, brought out Ewart Johnson’s 
reliable old Seafarin Dan, 11-year-old son of 
*Dan IV—Sea Girl, by *Sea King. Seafarin Dan, 
ridden by John Bosley, was aided a little when 
the well liked Miltiades ran off the course, but 
he had no great difficulty with the others, win- 
ning by two lengths from B. F. Mechling’s 
*‘Abbeylara, by Star of Pride. Ixion filled the 
third position, by default, as there had been but 
four starters. 

Last race of the day was the Bernardsville, a 
six-furlong flat race for a purse of $400. Mrs. 
Esther du Pont Weir’s Bold Stroke (*Sir Grey- 
steel—Silver Clasp, by Sir Martin), which raced 
earlier in the season for James Cox Brady, was 
the winner of this, in 1:2044. Mrs. Gwladys 
Whitney’s Roustabout, by *Chicle, was a close 
second, and G. H. Bostwick’s Nellie Bly, by 
Chance Shot, ridden by her owner, was third. 


Second Day 


A somewhat larger crowd, estimated at 10,- 
000, was out for the second day of the Essex Fox 
Hounds, October 25, and they displayed a little 
more familiarity with the pari-mutuels, betting 
a total of $25,040. The day’s feature was the 
Fowler Memorial, a three-mile brush event. 
There were only three entries, and Mr. Gam- 
brill’s Parma (Messenger—Silver Lustre, by *The 
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TWO FILLIES FOR SALE 


Papyr 
JUNON | Most Beautiful 

Ch. f. 3 ("Saturnalia Carnival 

Junon, sound for racing if desired, is an 
excellent prospect for a broodmare. Her 
dam has produced six other foals of racing 
age, and five are winners, including Candy 
Feast (in seven seasons, winner of Maple 
Leaf Stakes and placed in three other 
stakes), Bobs First (in six seasons), Satin 
Rock, etc. The second dam also produced 
the stakes winner and sire *Carlaris, etc. 
The third dam is Spree II. This is the 
female line of many grand producers and 
sires. 


NEARING {Man o War 


{Friar Rock 
HOME Miss Madelyn. | *Meddlesome II 


Nearing Home has not been raced but is 
perfectly sound for training. Her dam, 
Miss Madelyn, is dam of the winners Flying 
Victory (in five seasons) and Menen (in 
three seasons). Miss Madelyn is a half- 
sister to Madrigal (dam of the stakes win- 
ner Paradisical and six other winners) and 
to seven good winners. Nearing Home has 
two crosses of *Fairy Gold and has fine 
potentialities for the stud. 


JOHN M. McFEELY 
Uptown Station Box 4 Hoboken, N. J. 


Hagyard & Hagyard 


145-147 East Short Street 


Lexington Kentucky 


Manufacturers of Veterinary 
Supplies 


Used and Recommended by Racing Stables 
and Breeding Farms Everywhere 


We have used the Hagyard Veterinary Remedies for the past 12 
years with most successful results. The remedies we used most 
were, Absorbent Lotion, Strong Absorbent, Colic Remedy, Fever 
Remedy and Cough Remedy, always with success. We expect to 
continue the use of these remedies, for they have been of great 
help to our farms. 

(Signed) HARRIE B. SCOTT, Manager 
Faraway Farms 


We have used the Hagyard Veterinary Remedies for a number of 
years with much success. Remedies used most: Fever Remedy and 
Anodyne Sweat Absorbent. We can cheerfully recommend them to 
anyone needing them for anything for which they are prescribed. 

(Signed) HAL PRICE HEADLEY 
Beaumont Farm 


WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE LIST 
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Satrap) won easily enough, with both his rivals 
on the ground. Mr. Schley’s *Frederic II, by 
Laeken, was remounted and finished second; 
*Mac’s Cottage, by Cottage, did not get around 
the course. 

The first race of the day was the Wilmerding 
Memorial, a 1%4-mile hurdle event. This was the 
occasion of a first victory at the hunt races for Mr. 
Byers’ 4-year-old Robert E. Lee (*Quatre Bras II 
—Annabel Lee, by *Volta), which was racing in 
England until the war forced him home. Mrs. 
Reginald Sinclair’s Catstar, by Noction, was sec- 
ond, and Louis E. Stoddard’s Star Bramble, by 
Chimney Sweep, was third, four others unplaced. 

The New Jersey Hunt Cup, a four-mile timber 
race for amateur riders, was won by Mrs. Frank 
M. Gould’s Hold Forth (*Dan IV—Deceitful 
Sally, by *Trompe la Mort), which had won the 
Monmouth County Hunt Cup a little earlier in 
the fall season. John Strawbridge’s Bungtown, 
by *Coq Gaulois, which was fourth in last year’s 
renewal, was second, and Christopher M. Greer, 
Jr.’s Houseman, by Brooms, was third. 

In the Peapack, a 1'4-mile flat race, G. H. 
(Pete) Bostwick began a riding double, winning 
with his own Nellie Bly (Chance Shot—*Antipo- 
des, by Roi Herode). Mr. Whitney’s Cupid, by 
Ladkin, was second, and Mrs. Weir’s Binder, by 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


*Sickle, was third, with four others, including 
Roustabout and *Shot Gun, unplaced. The Bost- 
wick double continued in the next race, first di- 
vision of the Somerset, a six-furlong flat race 
which drew so many entries it had to be run in 
two sections. Mr. Bostwick won with Belay 
(Display—Scuttle, by Whiskaway), with *Nayr, 
by Jackdaw of Rheims, second, and Mr. Byers’ 
Vingt et Un, by High Quest, third. 

The second division of the Somerset was the 
occasion of the second victory of the week for 
Mrs. Weir’s Bold Stroke, which had won on the 
first day, October 22. He won at the direct ex- 
pense of Good Kid, by *Quatre Bras II, with J. 
E. Ryan’s *Mor-Luc, by Lucca, in third place. 
Miss Hopeful was the actual second at the finish, 
but she was disqualified, and the official placings 
made as above. 


»» 


WoOOoDSTUDY, a 3-year-old son of Woodstock— 
Brown Study, by *Brown Prince II, made his first 
start of his racing career October 18 at Rocking- 
ham Park and dropped dead. Owned by Godfrey 
Preece, the colt trailed the field during the six- 
furlong race and dropped dead a sixteenth of a 
mile past the finish line. 


OU’RE doggone tootin’ horses 

like new Light Horse Omo- 
lene. It has been made more pal- 
atable for horses than ever before. 
Besides that, it has been stepped 
up with more minerals... more 
vitamin A...more vitamin D. 
These three essentials are short 


PURINA MILLS 


My 
Name 


SHE LIKES IT— 


Send for WVew Book 


Send this coupon for our brand new Light 
Horse Book giving full particulars on new 
Light Horse Omolene and discussing the 
latest knowledge of horse nutrition. It’s free. 


HERE ------- 


1506 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. . L PURINA 
Please send a copy of your new Light Horse Book. l 


in many horse rations today. 
Light Horse Omolene has been 
enriched with these factors essen- 
tial for strong bone growth, high 
resistance to breakdown and 
good breeding vigor. Get it from 
your local Purina feed store with 
the Checkerboard Sign, 
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Saturday, November 1, 1941 


AGRARIAN 


(Owned by Frank J. Heller) 
Bay, 1931, by *SICKLE—MARY JANE, by Pennant 


FEE—$250—FOR LIVE FOAL 


Agrarian entered the stud in 1937 and his first crop of foals were 2-year-olds last year. 
Of the 11 foals in his first crop 10 have started and eight are winners. His eight winners 
include Smacked (five wins, including one over Blue Pair), Linger On, Night Rain, Per- 
agra, Agronomy, Farmlands, Agricole, and Hotzea. One other starter, Agracella, has 
placed. He has three 2-year-old winners this year. ‘ 

Agrarian represents one of the most potent sire lines in the world today. He is a son of *Sickle, 
twice leading sire in America and also sire of Brevity, Reaping Reward, Stagehand, Unbreakable, 
Theen, Hindu Queen, Well Rewarded, Misty Isle, and other crack stakes winners. Agrarian's grandsire 
is Phalaris, whose other sons include *Pharamond II, Caerleon, Fairway, Manna, Pharos, etc. Phalaris 
also is grandsire of such horses as the unbeaten Nearco, *Rhodes Scholar, Cameronian, Colombo, Man- 
namead, and other crack horses. 

Agrarian’s dam, Mary Jane, was a stakes winner of 10 races, including the Ashland Oaks, Ken- 
tucky Oaks, Raceland Derby, etc., and $31,468. She is a daughter of Pennant, outstanding sire and 
representative of one of the great sire lines of this country (including Domino, Commando, Black 
Toney, High Time, Ultimus, Stimulus, and many other top sires). The second dam, Bourbon Lass, 
won and also produced the stakes winners Chilhowee (also sire), Plumage, and nine other winners 
from 12 foals. Lassie was a good producer, and Agrarian’s fifth dam, Kentucky Belle II, was a sister 
to Hanover. 


SIR HERBERT BARKER 


(Owned by Mrs. Elizabeth Graham Lewis) 
Bay, 1931, by *SIR GALLAHAD III—MINIMA, by Friar Rock 


FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


Sir Herbert Barker showed brilliant speed during his training as a 2-year-old. How- 
ever, before shipping away from Columbia, S. C., where he was in training, he contracted 
pneumonia. As a result he never raced, or trained again, as a 2-year-old. His training was 
resumed when Sir Herbert Barker was a 3-year-old. He started three times in that season 
before illness again halted his racing career. 


Sir Herbert Barker represents an outstanding sire family. Stallions by the same sire 
as Sir Herbert Barker have got such race horses as Omaha, Granville, Lawrin, Inscoelda, 
Flares, Sweet Nancy, and others. Minima, dam of Sir Herbert Barker, also is dam of the 
1938 Futurity winner Porter’s Mite, and other winners. Miss Minnie, second dam, produced 
the top handicap horse Grey Lag, winner of 25 races and $136,675. 


Standing At 


SPENDTHRIFT FARM 
Iron Works Pike (Leslie Combs II) Lexington, Ky. 
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For the Season 1942 


BULL LEA 


BAY, 1935 


By *BULL DOG—ROSE LEAVES, 
by Ballot 


FEE $750 RETURN 


CHANCE PLAY 


CHESTNUT, 1923 


By FAIR PLAY—*QUELLE CHANCE, 
by Ethelbert 


FEE $1,000 RETURN 


SUN TEDDY 


CHESTNUT, 1933 
By *TEDDY—SUNMELIA, by “Sun Briar 
FEE $500 RETURN 


BOSTONIAN 


BLACK, 1924 


By BROOMSTICK—YANKEE MAID, 
by Peter Pan 


FEE $300 RETURN 


ULL LEA entered the stud in 1941 after a suc- 

cessful racing career during which he established 
himself as the best son of his successful sire. Bull 
Lea combines outstanding individuality, superb 
breeding, and a grand racing record which are the 
requisites for a successful stallion. Bull Lea was a 
stakes winner of 10 races and $94,820, was a top- 
ranking 2-year-old and at three won the Blue Grass 
Stakes, Kenner Stakes, Thornton Memorial Handi- 
cap, Autumn Handicap, Pimlico Handicap, McLen- 
nan Memorial Handicap, Widener Handicap, etc. 


CHANCE PLAY has sired numerous top horses, in- 
cluding Some Chance, winner of the 1941 Belmont 
Futurity; Grand Slam, Psychic Bid, Good Gamble, 
Risky Miss, and others. He was leading sire in 
America in 1935, and ranks ninth on the list this 
season. In 1940 Chance Play was third on the 
list of sires of 2-year-old winners with 15 winners 
from 24 foals. In 1939 Chance Play was second on 
the list of sires of money-winning 2-year-olds, his 
2-year-olds in that season including Now What, 
Straight Lead, etc. 


SUN TEDDY is the sire of seven 2-year-old winners 

to date this season from his first crop to race. 
His winners include Sun Again, winner of the Ar- 
lington Futurity by two lengths, the Juvenile Stakes, 
Jockey Club Plate, etc. Sun Teddy won eight races, 
was four times second, twice third, and earned 
$24,000. He is a son of *Teddy, whose sons are 
among America’s leading sires. Two sons of *Teddy 
are among the five leading sires to date this season. 


OSTONIAN has proved himself a sire of fast 2- 

year-olds and of horses which can stay. His get 
include the stakes winners Harvard Square (at two 
and again this season), Boston Man, Maedic (win- 
ner of five stakes at Saratoga), Bottle Cap, Bottle 
Top (winner over *Kayak II at 1 1-16 miles in 
1:42%5, new track record), Commonwealth, Black- 
birder, Fiji, and others. He is sire of six 2-year- 
old winners to date this vear, including Elder, which 
equaled a track record. In 1940 he sired 11 2-year- 
old winners. 


Bostonian Will Stand at Mr. Ira Drymon’s Farm for the 1942 Season 


CALUM 


Versailles Pike (Warren Wright) Lexington, Ky. 
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